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El Salvador 5 


Weathers the Stor 








Smallest of the United Nations, the Central 
American Republic Displays Large Ability, 
Skill, and Firm Decision in Handling Problems 


Typical of Today’s 


HE INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE 

AGREEMENT, stabilizing coffee 
marketing in the Western Hemisphere, 
dispelled a threat of serious depression 
in El Salvador in 1941 and brought mod- 
erate prosperity to the smallest of the 
American Republics. Unlike its north- 
ern neighbor, Guatemala, and other cof- 
fee-producing countries less dependent 
upon this one crop as a source of wealth, 
El Salvador acquired through the Agree- 
ment a stability which pervaded all ‘as- 
pects of its economy and considerably 
strengthened its ability to meet the un- 
usual strains occasioned by the war in 
1942. 

This was in marked contrast to the 
uncertainty of the economic situation 
during most of 1940, when the effects of 
decreased income from coffee were ac- 
centuated by a halting trade movement. 
Such a transition was possible because 
the Republic normally derives from this 
one crop a very large proportion of its 
national income—more precisely, 80 to 90 
percent of its income from exports. If 
importations had not continued re- 
stricted during 1941, the country would 
have enjoyed considerable prosperity. 

Domestic production and consumption 
of basic crops achieved a balance result- 
ing in normal distribution of income, and 
the value of exports remained steady 
despite a rather small 1940-41 coffee crop. 
Imports, however, although - slightly 
higher than in 1940, did not increase by 
an anticipated 15 to 20 percent to 1939 
levels. 


Economic Coordination Body 


E] Salvador, because of its failure to 
forecast the serious decrease in trans- 
portation facilities, the intensifying 
shortages of imported materials and ris- 
ing prices, was ill-prepared to meet such 
developments. Near the close of the 
year the sluggish import situation 
created a problem with which individ- 
ual business houses could no longer cope, 
and the Government formed an Import 
Control Board to assist principally in 
meeting problems resulting from United 
States export-license requirements and 


Widespread Perplexities 


priorities. Early in 1942 this Board—its 
authority greatly increased and extended 
to the control of domestic prices and 
essential materials—became the present 
Committee of Economic Coordination. 

El Salvador’s actual entry into the 
war after Pearl Harbor had very little 
adverse effect upon the economy of the 
country. On the contrary, there was a 
positive result in awakening the Repub- 
lic to, and preparing it for, the economic 
impact of events which followed. 


War and Foreign Trade 


Business conditions during the latter 
part of 1940 were such as to discourage 
the accumulation of stocks beyond those 
required as replacements and to supply 
basic necessities. When the business 
forecast changed, following the Coffee 


Courtesy Pan American Union. 


Loading coffee at El Salvador’s port of Cutuco. 
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Agreement, importers were apparently 
slow to appreciate the immediate ad- 
visability of increasing their stocks. As 
a result of heavy losses some years 
earlier, from stocks acquired in antici- 
pation of a boom which did not ma- 
terialize, merchants were exceedingly 
cautious abaut holding supplies in 
reserve. 

Total importations in 1941, therefore, 
were well below a level in keeping with 
the business prosperity which de- 
veloped—and the imports received did 
not include appreciable amounts of many 
manufactured and semimanufactured 
metal products, structural forms, elec- 
trical equipment, and other materials 
used in the building trades. Merchants 
were confronted first with the export 
licensing and priorities systems in the 
United States, the source of 80 percent 
of the 1941 imports as against 67 percent 
in the preceding year. Later, the short- 
age of shipping space became critical. 


Shortages Felt Today 


By the time El Salvador declared war 
on Japan, Germany, and Italy, on De- 
cember 8 and 12, it was realized that the 
world confiict would seriously affect the 
nation’s economic structure. Orders 
placed in the United States increased 
toward the end of the year, and the vol- 
ume of actual imports rose somewhat. 

Today, however, definite shortages are 
being felt in many fields, and in some 
cases the basic economy of the country 
is seriously handicapped. 

The financial and commercial inter- 
ests of German, Italian, and Japanese 
nationals in E] Salvador were very small, 
and their elimination by the nation’s 
declaration of war did not seriously af- 
fect the national economy. Less than 2 
percent of coffee production was in the 
hands of aliens. Also, the operation of 
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the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals for almost 6 months before El 
Salvador’s entry into the war, and of 
the British Statutory List for a longer 
time, cushioned the effect of stricter 
measures later directed against pro-Axis 
firms and individuals. 


Coffee Situation 


The Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
establishing a quota system for ship- 
ments from producing countries to the 
United States, was not signed by El Sal- 
vador until January 2, 1941. In the late 
months of 1940, growers and exporters 
had expected that three-fourths of the 
1940-41 crop, then being harvested, would 
sell for no more than 5 or 6 cents a 
pound, yielding a maximum income of 
less than $4,000,000. Since about $10.- 
000,000 to $14,000,000 is normally derived 
from coffee each year, the seriousness of 
the situation which would have resulted 
from a break in prices cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

Fortunately, the ruinous prices ex- 
pected ruled for only a short time before 
the Coffee Convention brought order out 
of a cut-throat marketing situation. 
With a total 1940-41 crop of only 672,300 
bags of 60 kilograms each, plus a 70,000- 
bag carry-over from the previous crop, 
El Salvador was able to dispose of all 
except a small quantity of coffee for a 
return of $8,500,000. Nearly 586,600 bags 
were sold in the United States at a value 
of $7,473,500, an amount higher than 
the average in the 2 preceding years. 
Canada took 110,000 bags. However, the 
European market, which until 1940 had 
taken about a third of the Salvadorean 
output, was practically nonexistent. 
Only 28,500 bags were sold outside the 
Americas—the bulk of which went to 
Sweden. 


The marketing of the 1940-41 crop 
worked out satisfactorily. The quota of 
626,796 bags allotted to El Salvador under 
the Agreement, however, was not ex- 
hausted, and 47,000 bags—the amount 


Courtesy Grace Line. 
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not exported against the quota—was 
added to the 1941-42 allotment. 


Ceiling Price Fixed 


When it became evident late in the 
year that the 1941-42 crop would be 
fairly large—about 925,000 bags—the 
trade was optimistic. The quota for the 
second year was originally set at roughly 
660,000 bags and was later increased to 
683,500 bags. Much of the crop sold un- 
der the quota to the United States brought 
the fixed ceiling price of about 15 cents 
per pound, f. o. b. Salvadorean port, for 
high-grown washed coffee. By the mid- 
dle of 1942 it was evident that there 
would be no carry-over. 

The “free quota,” usually equal to the 
amount that can be sold in the United 
States, was exhausted, and the Govern- 
ment was able to resell coffee from its 
“regulatory” or “sacrifice” quota to the 
trade for export at prevailing prices. 
Ordinarily it is expected that coffee held 
by the Government (35 to 40 percent 
of the total crop) will be bought from 
growers at about the cost of production, 
and disposed of wherever possible at 
whatever price may be obtained. 

During the calendar year 1941, 730,802 
bags of coffee were exported, amounting 
to $9,076,298, or 79.5 percent of the value 
of total exports, Sales to the United 
States represented 79 percent of the total 
by weight and 88 percent by value. 


Able Management of Plan 


The Coffee Export Control Committee, 
formed early in 1941 and charged with 
the administration of the quota system 
in El Salvador, has given able manage- 
ment to the plan. At the end of the 
1940-41 coffee season, the first under the 
Agreement, the Committee had realized 
$500,000 on the sale of coffee from the 
small “regulatory” quota, over and above 
the amount paid to growers, and was 
able to set up a stabilization fund against 
future Government purchases under the 





Street market in one of El Salvador’s small cities. 
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system. Coffee sales by the semigovern. 
mental Mortgage Bank from a small “tax 
in kind” levied upon growers yielded 
enough to pay all expenses of the Com. 
mittee and to permit abolishment of 
the tax during the 1941-42 season. The 
Coffee Control Administration was, at 
least temporarily, insured against future 
losses. 

By August 1, marketing of the 1941-4 
coffee crop, amounting to 1,164,000 bags, 
was completed, and El Salvador again 
has no carry-over. 


Food Crops and Raw Materials 


Although coffee is the all-important 
factor in the economic structure of 
Salvador, other agricultural crops are 
important not only for maintaining the 
standard of living of the large rural pop- 
ulation, but also because the slow but 
steady industrialization of the country is 
closely dependent upon domestic crops 
for Yraw materials. Cotton spinning 
mills, the coffee-processing and sugar- 
refining industries, flour mills, alcohol, 
cigarette, and soap factories, a brewery, 
a henequen-bag factory, and a new vege- 
table-oil industry utilize home-grown 
materials to varying degrees. Compara- 
tively few enterprises (notably the min- 
ing of gold and silver and the lumber and 
leather trades) are not affected directly 
or indirectly by crop conditions. 

Unfavorable weather and crop pests, 
particularly locusts, contributed toward 
light harvests in 1941, and the surplus 
of food crops which lowered farm income 
in 1940 was not repeated. The below- 
normal harvests of corn and beans in- 
creased prices for these commodities. 
Numerous small producers _ benefited, 
and, in the absence of actual shortage, 
the mass of subsistence farmers and 
laborers were not harmed. 

Production of raw cotton declined 
sharply to about 4,400 bales (478 pounds 
each) in 1941 from the record yield of 
14,900 bales in 1940. Because of the 
large surplus on hand, low prices pre- 
vailed early in 1941, and less cotton was 
planted. Locusts and boll weevils fur- 
ther decreased production—the average 
yield per acre in 1941 was about 225 
pounds, aS compared with a norm of 
about 325 pounds during the previous 4 
years. 


Cotton Growers Cooperative 


To bring about orderly marketing, a 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative was formed 
in February 1941. A governmental de- 
cree provided for the licensing of all 
growers and for their membership in the 
Cooperative, and the plan was made 80 
percent effective. Members pooled cot- 
ton and received part-payment from the 
Cooperative as a loan pending marketing 
of the crop through the semigovern- 
mental Mortgage Bank. 

Because of the smaller crop and the 
destruction by fire of some of the previ- 
ous surplus, the Cooperative had a rela- 
tively successful first year. The 1942 
crop, however, reached an all-time high 
(18,800 bales), and to meet the situation 
the Cooperative sought stricter Govern- 
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ment regulations, including higher pen- 
alties for unlicensed production. 

A recent Government decree requires 
all cotton growers to join the Cotton Co- 
operative, as well as all firms ginning and 
processing cotton, and these must also 
be licensed. Mills are prohibited from 
purchasing cotton other than that pro- 
duced in the Republic. 


Wheat and Sugar 


A normal harvest of wheat, which is 
grown on a very small scale, was ab- 
sorbed in 1941 by domestic mills. 

Domestic sugar prices were maintained 
at a fairly steady level, as in the past, 
and the 1941 production of white sugar 
increased somewhat—to more than 400,- 
000 bags. A Similar production was 
achieved in 1942. The production quota, 
which limits the amount of white sugar 
produced by domestic refiners for the 
local market, was increased in January 
1941 from 250,000 to 300,000 bags. The 
remainder of a steadily increasing yield 
has been marketed annually in Honduras 
without difficulty—part of the surplus 
going into the production of alcohol, an 
important local industry. 


Balsam, Rubber, Henequen 


Balsam of Peru, a Salvadoran world 
monopoly, was in increased demand in 
1941, and by the end of the year prices 
had risen 100 percent. However, in re- 
cent years, just prior to 1941, numerous 
small producers have been forced out of 
business by lower prices and a shrinking 
market, as a result of the development 
of chemical substitutes. Exports in 1941 
totaled less than 50 tons, of which about 
35 tons were exported to the United 
States. 

El Salvador produces two strategically 
important materials—rubber, which is 
produced in very small quantities, and 
henequen, which is consumed locally in 
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Bringing in the henequen, El Salvador. 


the manufacture of coffee bags. One lo- 
cal plantation owner is making inter- 
esting and apparently successful experi- 
ments in the growing of roselle fiber. 


Construction Activities 


Private construction activities, par- 
ticularly of residences, did not begin to 
slacken until after the formation of the 
Committee of Economic Coordination. 
For the past 5 years the building trades 
have flourished, and, despite rising costs 
of both materials and labor, the rapid 
pace of construction during the last 2 
years did not diminish appreciably dur- 
ing 1941. 

Rising labor costs were occasioned by 
the employment of some 2,500 artisans 
from El Salvador in construction work 
at the Panama Canal Zone, and of many 
other skilled workmen by the Govern- 
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Boiling balsam, a distinctive product of El Salvador. 


ment in its construction program, prin- 
cipally in the extension of the well-ad- 
vanced road-building program and in 
the construction of the Lempa River sus- 
pension bridge, the longest in Central 
America. This bridge, known as Puente 
Cuscatlan, was formally opened on June 
6, 1942, and is an important link in the 
Pan-American Highway. (See ForeEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 18, 1942, p. 7.) 
This Highway is being extended to the 
Honduran border at a point north of 
the port of La Union-Cutuco, present 
terminus of the all-paved road on.the 
Gulf of Fonseca. 


Financial Stability 


Foreign-trade conditions and the rela- 
tive prosperity of business had a benefi- 
cial effect in 1941 and early 1942 on the 
stability of Salvadoran financial insti- 
tutions, public and private. Good busi- 
ness conditions permitted banks and 
merchants to extend credit on fairly easy 
terms, although the uncertainty of the 
future brought about a tightening during 
the last quarter of 1941. Collections gen- 
erally were prompt and were character- 
ized as “rapid” when money accumu- 
lated at the end of the year. 


El Salvador’s three private banks re- 
ported profits higher in 1941 than in 
many years. The semigovernmental 
Mortgage Bank undertook important op- 
erations in connection with the market- 
ing of coffee and cotton, and financed 
loans on stored sugar, cereals, salt, and 
other products. Under its guidance, 
credit cooperatives have been formed in 
several rural areas, and valuable assist- 
ance has been given to numerous handi- 
craft industries through the placing of 
orders and the marketing of products on 
the Bank’s initiative. 

With imports somewhat restricted and 
exports about normal, dollar exchange 
accumulated. Holdings of commercial 
banks and the Central Reserve Bank 
rose from an average of about $2,000,000 
prior to December 1, 1941, to nearly $3,- 

(Continued on p. 17) 
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MARCHES ON 


By Joun H. Morse, Department of Commerce’ 


MOST IMPORTANT MATTER be- 

fore the export advertising frater- 

nity at this time is the drive by the 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 

ican Affairs and the Department of Com- 

merce for more and better advertising 
in Latin America. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is wholeheartedly for more 
and better advertising anywhere and 
everywhere in the interest of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise—so it is 
only natural that men from the De- 
partment’s field offices are pounding the 
pavement in the earnest and zealous de- 
termination to promote this campaign. 

We hope that, through this campaign, 
it will be possible to enhance to a very 
large degree the idea that American ex- 
porters sell American products in foreign 
fields by adapting those products to 
known foreign desires. We also hope 
that other peoples will be sold the idea 
that they can gain much by compromis- 
ing their notions of what they desire 
with the features and values which our 
mass production can build into products. 


Mainspring of Progress 


I mention the latter factor because we 
believe that, at home and abroad, the 
tremendous force of advertising and sell- 
ing as the mainspring of economic prog- 
ress has been largely overlooked. 

The statutory function of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
“to foster, promote, and develop the for- 
eign and domestic commerce of the 
United States.” In pursuing its statu- 
tory functions, it must be concerned not 
only with the bare statistics of commerce 
at home and abroad but also with the 
functionings of the minds of people and 
the effects of those functionings upon 
commerce. 

The Bureau has long been recognized 
as an authoritative source of studies on 
national income. It, together with other 
organizations occupied with variations of 
the Bureau’s studies, adopted such no- 
menclatures as “normal demand” and 
“deferred demand” as factors that could 
be used in projecting historic data into 
an unknown future. 


Mighty Forces Operative 


The Bureau, however, recognizes the 
inherent fallacy in projecting the figures 


1 Adapted from a recent address. 


of the past as guides for the future, 
without evaluating the factors influenc- 
ing men’s behavior. 

That is why for some time past the 
Bureau has looked askance at the or- 
dinary definition of “normal demand” 
as a fair appraisal of the mighty forces 
which drove the American standard of 
living to the highest point ever reached 
in the historic world. 

Not one of us has in his lifetime seen 
“normal” demand operating as a decisive 
factor in the development of the Ameri- 
can way of life. What many assume to 
consider as “normal” demand has been a 
stimulated demand. It has been stimu- 
lated from two directions. 

One of these directions has been the 
possibilities of profit accruing to the in- 
ventors of new gadgets, which developed 
an expressed, or reached a hidden, de- 
sire of the people. The other has been 
the swift and reasonably complete dis- 
semination of knowledge of new and sat- 
isfying products through the American 
system of informaton developed to meet 
the needs of an inventive people scat- 
tered over a far-flung sector of the land 
area of the world. 


Urgings, Persuadings, Essential 


It is too true to be comfortable that 
man, left to his normal devices, without 
leadership or urge, reverts to the savage. 
He progresses economically, whether or 
not it is desirable sociologically. by the 
urgings, drivings, cajolings, or persuad- 
ings of the few who have a personal in- 
terest in seeing that their projects are 
completed. The completion of these 
projects may result in personal financial 
profit (this has been the greatest driving 
force of the many), in personal power, 
or in the satisfaction derived from ideal- 
istic search for a world turned to certain 
personally cherished ideas of what ought 
to be. 

We become interested in the fact that 
normal demand in the United States is 
a stimulated demand. We become en- 
grossed in the thought that in no other 
country on the globe has the stimulation 
of demand reached a height comparable 
to that achieved by the practices preva- 
lent in this country. 


Threat to Communication Media 


Our interest in exploring the basic 
facts of our stimulated-demand economy 
was increased by the threats to the exist- 


ence of its channels of communication 
in this hemisphere, the press and the 
radio, through the prospective decline in 
advertising revenues . . . and by our be- 
lief that the governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics would need to use the es- 
tablished channels of communication to 
inform the average citizen of many of 
the things which he must do if we are 
to win this battle for existence. 

Our ideas on the necessity of using 
paid space or time on the air to deliver 
the exact messages to citizens which they 
must receive began to be shared by other 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment. We began to get more and more 
inquiries about the details of media and 
the use of media by advertisers. 

We had no central source of such in- 
formation. We even did not have much 
scattered information. Most of these in- 
quiries had to be answered by those of 
us who had had enough experience in 
advertising outside of government to 
know where to look for the information 
desired. This haphazard method of an- 
swering inquiries was costly and time 
wasting for us, and not very satisfactory 
to inquirers. 


Advertising Specialist Chosen 


That is the background for a most sig- 
nificant recent move—the establishment 
of an industrial specialist in advertising 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. This is the first time that 
the Bureau has had an individual whose 
entire time is devoted to the assembling 
of available basic data on all phases of 
advertising, the analyzing of such data, 
and the exploration of hitherto little- 
studied phases of this huge and vitally 
important industry. 

It is true, however, that the Bureau 
at various times since the early 1920's has 
done much work in the foreign advertis- 
ing field. 


The Task Ahead 


The job ahead will consist largely of 
accumulating and organizing files of es- 
sential data on domestic advertising, 
and the assembling of all available in- 
formation on the Bureau’s previous ac- 
tivities in the foreign field—as the foun- 
dation for the Bureau’s future work when 
it is possible to plan with reasonable ex- 
pectation that, when plans are formu- 
lated, they can be carried out. 
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when the time is ripe—and funds are 
available—we expect to build up an or- 
ization specializing in advertising and 
ving service to the advertising industry. 
we do not wish to duplicate facilities 
which are in existence, or to create and 
carry on services which private enter- 
prise should give. We do aim to find 
out whether advertising interests wish 
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Ads Abroad: Is Enough Spent? 


If the same percentage of advertising 
to national income in 1941 had been 
applied to the volume of exports dur- 
ing that year, the export advertising 
budget would have been over $42,000,000. 

No one can say that we have spent too 
much on the stimulation of demand in 
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not spent enough for this purpose, either 
here or overseas. 

The range of expenditures for adver- 
tising in the United States, from less 
than a dollar per head in 1880 up to 
$9.44 in 1929, and yet only $7.65 in 1941, 
may indicate that we have not yet 
learned enough about the efficient stim- 
it does 


ulation of demand. However, 


representation in the Department of (Continued on p. 17) 


Commerce, whether such representation 
can be useful to government and busi- 
ness, and how we can maintain adequate 
representation at the lowest possible cost. 


this country. It may be that we have 


TABLE 1.—1880-1941 Comparison, Estimated Total Advertising Expenditures, Per 
Capita, and Ratio of Expenditures to National Income 
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Hits Bulb Trade 


By Dona.p R. Crone, Department of Commerce 


F GARDENERS and flower lovers in- 

tend to plant bulbs this fall they will 
realize that a war is being waged. One 
of the minor casualties of this world con- 
flict is that imports of flower seeds, bulbs, 
and roots have all but ceased. Certainly 
it will be difficult to buy fancy foreign 
varieties of plants and seedlings. 


Bulb Imports Dwindle 


In prewar years the United States 
imported some $5,000,000 worth of seeds, 
roots, bulbs, and nursery stock annually, 
but in 1941 less than one-fifth of this 
amount was received. “For the dura- 
tion,” shipping space must of course be 
alotted to requirements for victory. The 
Netherlands, until 1940 the leading pro- 
vider of our imported tullips, narcissi, 
hyacinths, and crocuses, no longer is 
able to supply the bulbs we plant each 
fall, to grow as spring friends. 

Britain’s shipments of floral stock to 
this country, generally substantial, also 
have dwindled surprisingly. Recent re- 
ports from the United Kingdom indicate 
that even its internal trade in flowers is 
to be confined to each immediate locality, 
and that country growers cannot ship 
to cities where live millions of English 
garden enthusiasts. 


No More Bulbs From Japan 


It did not take long for Japan to capi- 
talize on the crushing defeat of the 
Netherlands. Whereas in 1939 the 
Netherlands exported to the United 
States the largest totals of spring bulbs 
and other garden plants, in 1940 ambi- 
tious Nipponese shipped in more than 
three times as much of these commodi- 
ties as any other nation, Britain taking 
a@ poor second place and the Nether- 
lands a much worse third. 

Japanese growers were able to make 
such sales because their bulk-exporting 
season extends from June to December, 
and the Lowlands met defeat during the 
first half of the year. Lilies, the leading 
bulb imports of the United States in 
1940, were largely furnished by Japan 
where nurserymen make a speciality of 
producing the Lilium longiflorum, be- 
cause of its whiteness and its scent. 
Americans call these Easter lilies, and 
they are often sold as potted plants for 
spring floral gifts. 


A total of 24,300,000 lily bulbs, valued 
at $630,000, were imported in 1939, Japan 
accounting for $538,000 of these ship- 
ments. In 1940 lily-bulb imports rose to 
more than 26,000,000, valued at $890,221, 
all but $45,000 of which came from Japan. 
Prices rose sharply, too, as competition 
declined. The progress of the war caused 
an astonishing change. Fewer than a 
million of these early-blooming plants 
were brought in last year, and their cost 
was less than $100,000 Thus it becomes 
clear why imported garden stock may be 
rare, especially since Japanese imports 
were discontinued in mid-1941 when bulb 
shipments might otherwise have been ex- 
pected from across the Pacific. 


Jap Business Suffers 


The Japanese Claim that their exports 
of lilies have gone to every land during 
past years—some even going to the 
Netherlands, age-old producers. Jap- 
anese business has obviously suffered 
greatly from the world conflict, as the 
oriental gardeners themselves declare 
that the United States was the principal 
buyer last year. Japanese bulbs, raised 
for export, require a year of nursery 
care and very close selection in Yoko- 
hama to insure freedom from germs and 
worms and to insure acceptance at ports 
of entry. 

Recently, because of the scarcity of 
coffee in Japan, and prohibition against 
“unnecessary foreign goods,” the Jap- 
anese are said to be drying and pulveriz- 
ing lily bulbs for sale as a “coffee” sub- 
stitute. Fortunately for them, most of 
the natives drink tea, which they also 
produce. 


Tulip Bulbs Most Popular 


In 1939, tulips formed the most impor- 
tant bulb purchases of the United States, 
and practically all of the $1,682,353 
worth imported came from the Nether- 
lands. Tulip imports in 1940, however, 
fell to one-eighth of what they had been, 
and England’s share, amounting to 
$181,280, was more than half the mar- 
ket. Japan’s share amounted to $65,353 
—Turkey and the Netherlands being 
minor sources. Although lilies replaced 
tulips as the largest bulb imports in 1940, 
they did not hold first place long, and 
tulip-bulb imports, estimated at $600,000 
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or more, were received in 1941 and cop. 
stituted by far the largest part of all hor. 
ticultural purchases from abroad lag 
year. 

Hyacinth-bulb imports were of sizable 
importance in the United States in 1939 
totaling more than $750,000, of which 
the Netherlands supplied $728,106. Cloge 
to 20,000,000 bulbs were imported in the 
first year of the war. In 1940 not quite 
$22,000 worth arrived in this country, 
more than three-fourths coming from 
Britain and one-fourth from Japan. Hy. 
acinth sales to America last year droppeq 
to unimportant levels. 


Bulbs From Many Sources 


Axis nations apparently fared well in 
the flower trade until 1941. Germany, in 
1939, sold to the United States all but 
small portion of our $107,904 purchases 
of lily-of-the-valley pips. In 1940 our 
imports even increased, Germany sup. 
plying $117,219 worth of the $129,909 to- 
tal. The Netherlands and Japan also 
supplied some. Lily-pip imports in 194} 
were so small they are scarcely trace- 
able. 

Narcissus bulbs were formerly the prae- 
tical monopoly of the Netherlands. In 
1939 more than 11,000,000 bulbs were 
shipped to the United States. Imports 
to this country in 1940 were reduced to 
250,000 worth less than $9,000, and the 
Netherlands was not a factor in the 
trade. 


Imports of Costly Orchids 


Orchids—termed the aristocrats of 
flowers, because some have fabulous val- 
ues—were the third largest in value of 
floral root imports in 1940, although their 
position had been only fifth in 1939, 
Curiously, these normally tropical plants 
came to us principal)y from the United 
Kingdom, which supplied more than half 
the orchids we bought in 1940. Latin 
American countries furnished the bulk 
of the remainder; their luxuriant orchids, 
which flourish prodigiously amid flam- 
boyant birds and beasts in green jungles, 
come chiefly from Venezuela, Colombia, 
Brazil, and other equatorial countries. 
Belgium and Japan also are listed as 
sources. 

Of the $194,573 worth of orchids im- 


ported into the United States in 1940, | 


$118,014 worth were purchased from 
Britain; in 1939 our imports from that 
country amounted to $79,150 of the total 
$164,839 imported. Indicative of the 
value of orchids is that the 1940 expendi- 
tures were sufficient to buy only 93,694 
plants. Small shipments from Belgium 
cost an average of nearly $4 apiece. 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Peru like- 
wise participated in orchid sales. 


U.S. Trade in Floral Stocks 
In 1940 Japan supplied more than a 


third of the total $145,020 worth of flower 
seeds imported by the United States. It 


is not listed as a buyer of such commodi- | 


ties. Most of the fairly important ex- 

ports of flower seeds from the United 

States in 1940 were absorbed by members 
(Continued on p. 9) 
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ECUADORAN RUGS 
Win Wider Markets 


By Susan M. Hocarry, Department of Commerce 


CUADORAN hand-woven rugs have 

peen steadily gaining in popularity 
in the United States, along with other 
arts and crafts of our Southern Neigh- 
bors, since some of these articles were 
displayed at the New York World’s Fair. 
Because of their recent appearance in 
the United States market, many people 
may have the erroneous idea that these 
rugs are products of a newly developed 
industry. The textile industry in Ecua- 
dor dates back so far that there is no 
accurate information as to its origin. 
It is known, however, that it existed 
when the Spaniards first explored the 
country, and they encouraged it as a 
principal source of wealth. 

Since its beginning, the skill of rug 
weaving from wool yarns colored with 
vegetable dyes has been handed down in 
afew families from generation to gener- 
ation, and the work is still largely done 
in the homes or in very primitive fac- 
tories. 


Rugs Vary as to Quality 


Some of the wealthier Ecuadoran 
families improve the comfort and ap- 
pearance of their homes with domestic 
rugs of the first quality which compare 
very favorably with hand-made rugs 


Parere 


Oi 4 


from other parts of the world. It is 
this type that is attracting such unusual 
interest in the United States among con- 
noisseurs of arts and crafts. Rugs of 
second quality are also produced, but in 
relatively small quantities. Those of 
third grade, which are satisfactory for 
certain uses and not expensive, find the 
largest and quickest sale in the local 
market. 


Popularity Increasing 


Because of the beauty of Ecuadoran 
rugs, the present interest in all Pan 
American products, and the fact that 
events in the Far East have made it 
difficult to obtain hand-made rugs from 
that area, the market for the Ecuadoran 
product has received a tremendous im- 
petus. There are several factors, how- 
ever, which may prevent a marked ex- 
pansion of the industry—and there are 
those who believe this is best, since art 
seldom flourishes under expanding mass 
production. 

One of the chief adverse factors is lack 
of a sufficient number of trained work- 
men. Only a few families have the skill, 
and they guard it as a trade secret. An- 
other impediment is the small amount 
of capital with which most of the weavers 





Ecuadoran wool carpet, made at Alangasi, in the Chillo Valley near Quito, 
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have to work—making it necessary for 
them to dispose of one product at a time, 
raise their own wool, and, in most cases, 
do the spinning and weaving in their 
spare time. 


Rugs Not Standardized 


All of these factors have prevented 
much standardization of the product— 
most of the rugs being of the hearth 
type, of various dimensions. The popu- 
lar size in the United States market is 
9 by 12 feet; but not many of these are 
manufactured—except in one factory 
being expanded near Quito—as the loom 
takes up too much space in a small home. 
To weave a rug this size usually requires 
five weavers of more or less equal skill, 
working in conjunction, and having suf- 
ficient capital to build up a stock pile of 
wool large enough to produce a rug 
weighing approximately 75 pounds after 
it has been trimmed. The trimming 
causes considerable waste of yarn— 
which means that a greater amount of 
wool is used than the weight of the fin- 
ished rug would indicate. 

Rugs are often made to order, the 
buyers selecting or drawing their own 
designs, and even advancing part of the 
payment when necessary. The weavers 
have been encouraged to adopt more uni- 
versally popular patterns, rather than 
always adhere to Indian figures—and, 
within recent years, the colors have been 
toned down to harmonize with custom- 
ary interior decoration. 





War Hits Bulb Trade 


(Continued from p. 8) 


of the present United Nations or the 
smaller neutrals, which altogether bought 
$186,675 from our seedsmen. 

There are many other kinds of nursery 
stock—plants, seeds, flowers, seedlings, 
and corms—which have been imported 
into the United States, but in many cases 
the shipments have heen small and ir- 
regular in arrival. Our exports leave 
much to be desired, considering the high 
degree of success attained by some out- 
standing growers and hybridizers in 
America. Although little weight or space 
is required for the shipment of exotic 
and foreign floral specimens, it is likely 
that such luxuries may be omitted from 
our imports “for the duration.” 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable Hair: Special Export Tazes 
Increased.—The special export taxes col- 
lected in Algeria on vegetable hair of 
palm and alfa, in twists and carded, have 
been considerably increased, effective 
May 26, 1942, by an order of that date 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on May 29, according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of June 24. 

The new taxes on vegetable hair of 
palm and alfa are as follows, in francs 
per 100 kilograms, gross weight (former 
rates in parentheses: Ordinary, 33.50 
(6); special, 40 (12.50); medium, 41 
(13.50) ; mixed, 41.50 (14); superior 2a, 
45 (17.50); superior la, 48 (20.50); and 
extra, 51 (23.50). 

These taxes are for the benefit of the 
Compensation Office created on May 21, 
1941, to regulate prices and facilitate 
provisioning cf Algeria. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 
1942, for previous announcement. |] 

Leaf Tobacco, Palm Braids and Mats, 
Eucalyptus Leaves: Ezxportation Sus- 
pended.—The exportation and reexpor- 
tation from Algeria to any destination of 
tobacco leaf or ribs, woven braids or mats 
of dwarf palm or of other materials, and 
eucalyptus leaves, have been suspended, 
effective May 15, 1942, by an order of May 
11, published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on May 26, according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of June 24, 
1942. 

General or partial exceptions to this 
order may be made by the Governor Gen- 
eral. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electric Dynamos: Import Duty 
Greatly Increased on Light-Weight 
Units.—The Brazilian import duty on 
electric dynamos has been greatly in- 
creased on lighter-weight units by a de- 
cree (No. 4512) published in the Diario 
Oficial, July 25, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. The 
import duty on electric dynamos weigh- 
ing up to 50 kilograms has been doubled, 
and on units weighing over 50 kilograms 
up to 100 kilograms, the duty has been 
tripled. The duty on electric dynamos 
weighing over 100 kilograms remains un- 
changed. 

Imports into Brazil from the United 
States are subject to the minimum rates 


of duty. The general surtax of 10 percent 
of the import duty applies to the follow- 
ing rates. 

Electric dynamos are now dutiable as 
follows, per legal kilogram: 





Weight in kilograms General Minimum 


Milreis 
6. 200 
3. 800 
4. 500 
1.100 
. 800 


Milreis 
1 to 10 7. 600 | 
11 to 1.600 | 
51 to 100 5. 400 
101 to 1,000 1. 400 
1,001 and over 1. 000 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 





SITUATION IN BARBADOS 


The economic situation in Barbados 
continued unfavorable during July. The 
general cost of living stood at 53 percent 


The Cover Picture 






This picture shows one way of 
solving the highway and rubber- 
tire problem—in Central America. 
Engineers of the United Fruit Co. 
have developed this unique method 
of personal transportation in sev- 
eral Central American countries by 
substituting flanged metal wheels 
for rubber tires and putting their 
automobiles “on rails.” 

This scene—photographed in 
Guatemala by William LaVarre and 
brought to the attention of many 
other organizations in the other 
American Republics—has resulted 
in the conversion not only of pas- 
senger cars but also of motortrucks 
from highway to rail service in 
many mining and agricultural sec- 
tions. . 

Automobile trucks thereby can be 
used to augment existing railroad 
equipment, and, as_ rubber-tire 
shortages increase, many more 
passenger cars and trucks may be 
converted “to rails” for the dura- 
tion of the war. 
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above the figure for September 1939; foog 
prices were up 55 percent. This factor is 
causing severe hardship among the lower 
and middle classes. Exports of sugar ang 
molasses are far below normal, because of 
shipping shortage. Molasses shipments 
are almost nonexistent, and consequently 
great unemployment has resulted amo 
the laborers usually connected with this 
industry, who cannot be absorbed else. 
where on the Island. Lack of shipping 
has also curtailed necessary imports, par. 
ticularly of foodstuffs. 

Shortages are becoming a common. 
place. Rice, the staple food, is being ra. 
tioned and is often unobtainable. Pye 
oil and wood for fuel, both of which must 
be imported, are also in short supply, 
The government is continuing its efforts 
to encourage the local production of 
foodstuffs, especially ground provisions, 
such as yams and sweetpotatoes. Owing 
to favorable rains during the period un- 
der review, the young sugarcane crop is 
reported to be in good condition, and the 
outlook for next year’s crop is promising, 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Shellac: Uses Restricted to Specified 
Needs.—No person in Canada may use 
any kind of shellac, in any form, for any 
purpose or in any manner except as s0 
specified, according to an order issued 
by the Oils and Fats Administrator, on 
August 13, 1942, and published in the 
Canada Gazette on the same date. Pro- 





vision is made, however, that the Admin- | 


istrator may in writing permit shel.ac to 
be used in the maintenance and con- 
struction of any buildings required by any 
of the armed forces and for the main- 
tenance and repair of any vehicles used 
by such forces. 

Shellac may not be sold or delivered 


to any person engaged as a wholesaler or | 


retailer of hardware. 

Every manufacturer or jobber who has 
any cut shellac in his stock on the date 
of the order must report fully in the 
form prescribed by the Administrator. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Ponderosa Pine and Cali- | 


fornia Sugar Pine Lumber: Free of Duty 
and Taxes.—Ponderosa-pine lumber and 
California sugar-pine lumber not fur- 
ther manufactured than planed or 
dressed on two sides have been accorded 
duty-free entry into Canada from all 


sources, effective August 1, 1942, by the | 





establishment of a new tariff item (504a), | 


according to an order in council, series 

D No. 47 (T. C. 82), dated August 20. 
Imports under the intermediate and 

general tariffs are exempt from the wat- 


exchange tax of 10 percent ad valorem | 


and the special excise tax of 3 percent ad 
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yalorem. The latter tax applies only to 
rts under the general tariff. 

Rennet Casein for Use in Canadian 
Manufactures: Temporary Duty Reduc- 

Revoked.—The temporary Canadian 
duty of 5 percent ad valorem, applicable 
to imports from non-Empire sources, of 
rennet casein for use in Canadian manu- 
factures was revoked, effective August 

, 1942, by an order in council, series D 
No. 47 (T. C. 46, supplement No. 1) dated 
August 25. 

Goods purchased on or before August 
94 and entered for consumption on or 
pefore September 15, continue to benefit 
from the reduced rate of duty. 

[This temporary reduction of duty was es- 

ed October 15, 1941, by the creation of 
, new tariff item (835). For previous an- 
pouncements see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 29, 1941.] 


Raw Vegetable Fibers Other Than Cot- 
ton: Exempt From the 10 percent War 
Erchange Tax and 3 percent Special Ex- 
cise Tax.—Vegetable fibers other than 
cotton, not colored, nor further manu- 
factured than dried, cleaned, cut to size, 
ground, and sifted, imported into Can- 
ada from non-Empire sources, are ex- 
empt, effective August 1, 1942, from the 
10 percent ad valorem war exchange tax 
under both the intermediate and gen- 
eral tariffs and the special excise tax of 
3 percent under the general tariff, ac- 
cording to an order in council, series D 
No. 47 (T. C. 83) dated August 20. 

Export Selling Prices Acceptable as 
Basis for “Dutiable Value” for Several 
Articles —Metal caps for bottles or jars, 
hollow ware, of iron or steel, coated with 
vitreous enamel, and hand tools of all 
kinds have been added to the list of 
goods for which export selling prices in 
the country of direct shipment are ac- 
ceptable as “dutiable value’ for Cana- 
dian ad valorem duties, effective Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942, according to Appraisers’ 
Bulletin No. 37, supplement No. 10, of 
August 12, 1942. 

Export Permits: New Additions to the 
Regulations —Additional articles, includ- 
ing candy, candy popcorn, candy nuts 
and sweetmeats, sweetened chewing 
gum; tableware, and kitchenware of 
china, porcelain, semiporcelain, white 
granite, or earthenware, not otherwise 
provided for; agricultural implements 
and machinery parts over $25 in value, 
and cartridges 0.22 caliber and smaller, 
have been added to the list of goods pro- 
hibited exportation from Canada to any 
destination, except under permit from 
the Export Permit Branch of the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, effective September 2, 1942, by an 
Order in Council, dated August 25. 

This action is the result of reecommen- 
dations by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board to conserve sugar and other 
supplies essential for Canadian require- 
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ments as well as to conserve steel sup- 
plies required for vital war industries. 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Rates.—Under authority of 
article 30 of the Emergency Law, two ex- 
change decrees have been issued by Chile. 
The first fixes the rates at which the 
Central Bank can buy and sell exchange. 
The rates for export draft exchange are 
25 pesos to the dollar buying and 25.10 
selling, for “D. P.” exchange 31 buying 
and 31.10 selling. 

The second decree fixed at 19.37 the 
rate for the required delivery of exchange 
by nitrate, iodine, iron, and copper com- 
panies and certain other exporters. 

Fomento Corporation.—Credits recent- 
ly approved by the Fomento Corporation 
have been as follows: 


June 5—2,853,000 pesos, to Mining Credit 
Institute for various works. 

July 30—2,000,000 pesos: 700,000 to a 
private firm to enable it to purchase a plant 
to be used for the construction of demount- 
able houses for workers; 500,000 in loans to 
finance the exportation of wooden railway 
ties; 500,000 as loan to a new shipbuilding 
company; others 300,000. 

August 5—5,000,000 pesos and $500,000 
United States, for the initiation of petroleum 
explorations. 

August 12—5,732,000 pesos: 1,850,000 to 
Mining Credit Institute for construction of 
plants for exploitation of ore of certain mines 
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and as capital contribution to these mines; 
1,000,000 for loans for installation of “gas- 
ogenes” in motor vehicles; 1,000,000 as sub- 
scription to stock of a fruit corporation of 
which the Fomento Corporation is already 
a partner; 500,000 for construction of an 
aqueduct; 1,382,000 for several other projects. 


In addition, on July 6 the Corporation 
decided to increase the production of 
cement in the country by 200,000 metric 
tons a year by installing certain factories. 

Municipalities and Consolidated Mu- 
nicipal Loan.—Municipalities were re- 
leased from liability for unpaid quotas 
and from future service payments on the 
Consolidated Municipal Loan under law 
7219 of July 31, published in the Chilean 
Diario Oficial of August 10. 


Costa Rica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Categories Abolished—The 
improvement in the exchange situation 
permitted the abolition on August 15 of 
the priority list in accordance with which 
exchange has been allocated since early 
in 1940, the pertinent decree appearing 
in the Gaceta of that date. The pream- 
ble to the decree states that Costa Rican 
banks now have available sufficient 
amounts of exchange to meet the coun- 
try’s requirements and that sufficient ex- 
change will continue to be available so 
that all persons needing it will be able 
to obtain it. Thus the necessity for a 











with which to pay for them. 


needs. 


what she needed. 
industry. 


and she has not failed to get them. 
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Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[Nineteenth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Fallacy of Japan’s Claim To Be an Economic “‘Have-Not” Nation 


The picture of Japan as a nation deprived of living-room is not a description of an 
actual situation but a highly colored anticipation of imaginary future troubles. 
| The structure of propaganda that has been crystallized in the phrase “haves” and 
| “have-nots” proves on examination to be a house of cards. 
| that the Japanese have been able to find raw materials for their industry, and until 
the China war had disorganized their finance they had no difficulty in finding exchange 


The attempt to justify Japanese aggression by economic determinism rests, like 
| a quack advertisement, on selected half-truths. 
country with few natural resources of its own, inhabited by a growing and energetic 
| nation impelled by irresistible forces within itself to seek in its neighbor’s territory 
the necessities it cannot find in its own. 

It is, of course, true that Japan does not produce in her own islands everything she 
What nation does? Japan does not possess the coal deposits that started 
| England onthe steam age any more than English fields grow the cotton that Lancashire 
spins or the United States the rubber on which its automobiles run. 

The fallacy in the argument is the suggestion that Japan has not been able to get 
It has been shown from her own record thats he has been able to 
double her population, elevate their standards of living, and build up a modern 


Like other countries, she has had to get her raw materials where they are produced, 
We must therefore decline to be moved by the wnsubstantial complaint that the 
Japanese have been deprived of the opportunity to live and prosper. 


{From "The Japanese Enemy: His Power and His Vulnerability,” by Hugh Byas, former 
Tokyo correspondent of the New York Times. 





On the record it appears 


The suggestion is created of a poor 


Publisher: Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
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Corrupt Nazi Practices in 
Dutch Black Market 


Stringent measures against the 
operation of the black markets in 
the Netherlands will be put into 
effect soon, Max Blokzijl, Dutch 
Nazi radio commentator, disclosed 
in a recent broadcast. He an- ¢ 
nounced that the measures would 
be applied “without distinguishing 
between persons, groups, or na- 
tionalities,’ implying that Dutch 
Nazis and Germans also have been 
active in this field. 

Previously, deputy Reich’s Com- 
missioner Schmidt had declared 
in one of his speeches that, during 3 
the campaign to curb black-market ¢ 
activities, 4 persons had been exe- 
cuted and 1,200 others had been 
placed in “labor camps.” 

Evidence of unexampled corrup- 
tion on the part of the Nazis 
reaches London from many sides, 
confirming that there is much 
fraudulent “private enterprise” 
connected with the black market. 

One refugee states that Nazi 
tricksters dressed in uniforms, 
representing themselves as offi- 
cials, have been going from door to 
door to “requisition” blankets, bi- 
cycles, and other articles, duping 
innocents who in exchange for 
their valued possessions receive 
only worthless scraps of paper, 
supposed to be receipts. 
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priority list in the granting of exchange 
no longer exists. 

The adequacy of exchange may be at- 
tributed chiefly to: (1) The $2,000,000 
credit from the Export-Import Bank (2) 
the increased actual and contemplated 
dollar expenditures for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway and for other projects, such 
as that of the Health and Sanitation 
Commission, which will increase dollar 
reserves of the Central Bank, and (3) the 
new policy of that Bank in obtaining as 
much as possible of the dollar currency 
previously held privately. These in- 
creased exchange resources, combined 
with a decrease in demand to cover im- 
ports, have resulted in such an improve- 
ment in the situation that the authori- 
ties decided to abolish the priority list. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline: Deliveries by Distributors 
Further Curtailed.—Effective August 1 
1942, deliveries of gasoline by distrib 
utors to garages and service stations 
throughout Cuba in any given month 
shall amount to only 50 percent of those 
made during the corresponding month olf 


1941. according to resolution No. 27 of the 
Cuban Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 31, 1942 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A previous measure (resolution No. 6, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
16, 1942) had provided that such deliv- 
eries in any given month of 1942 were 
not to exceed 6625 percent of those made 
during the corresponding month of 1941. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


1, 1942, for announcement of resolution No. 
6 mentioned above.] 


Gasoline and Oil: Rationing System 
Further Extended.—The system of gaso- 
line rationing established for metropol- 
itan Habana under the resolution of May 
14, 1942, whereby consumers may pur- 
chase gasoline only at a specifically des- 
ignated gasoline station, has been ex- 
tended to all of Cuba, according to reso- 
lution No. 28, issued by the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply on July 30, 1942, 
and published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 8, 1942. The new resolution con- 
tains a list of all garages and service sta- 
tions outside of metropolitan Habana 
and assigns a number to each. Motor- 
ists’ ration cards are to bear the number 
of the establishment at which alone the 
bearer may obtain gasoline. 

The resolution further provides that 
within 10 days following its publication 
date, all producers, importers, and dis- 
tributors of gasoline and oil must submit 
a sworn statement to the ORPA declar- 
ing the amounts of gasoline and oil re- 
ceived and sold during July 1942. Sim- 
ilar sworn statements are to be submit- 
ted thereafter at the end of each month. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


27, 1942, for announcement of the resolution 
of May 14, 1942, mentioned above.] 


Tires and Tubes: Special Quota As- 
signed to Mining and Agricultural Indus- 
tries.—A special quota of tires and tubes 
of specified sizes is to be made available 
in Cuba exclusively for use on trucks and 
other automotive vehicles used in mining 
and agricultural activities, according to 
resolution No. 16 of the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 8, 1942. The sup- 
plies of tires and tubes involved are to be 
divided on an equal basis in regard to 
vehicles used for transporting minerals 
and to those utilized in the haulage of 
agricultural products. 


That portion of the quota assigned for 
agricultural purposes is to be distributed 
in the following order of preference as 
concerns types of activity: (1) Trans- 
portation of sugar to warehouses and 
ports of shipment; (2) transportation of 
rice, peanuts, kidney beans, and plan- 
tains; (3) transportation of vegetable 
products destined for military consump- 
tion; (4) transportation of all remaining 
agricultural products. 

The reason for the resolution is to as- 
sist in furnishing the transportation re- 
quirements of the mining and agricul- 
tural industries, both of which are vital 
to nationa! defense and to the welfare of 
the country 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


rmouths.: Customs Classi 
Wines and vermouth 
content of over 18 
classified in the 


Wines and Ve 
fication Clarified 
having an alcohol 


percent are now to be 
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Cuban customs tariff for duty PULPOses gg 
wines and not as spirituous liquors, 
which a higher rate of import duty 
plies, according to a resolution of 
Cuban Treasury Department. The » 
solution further states that article 
238 of the alcoholic beverage regula 
promulgated on September 16, 4 
which considers as spirituous liquors gj 
wines and vermouths with alcoholic 
tent exceeding 18 percent, and 
which authority wines containing over 
percent of alcohol were dutiable as gpjp. 
ituous liquors, applies only to pr 

of this type which are produced in Cubg 


Steel Bars: Conservation Me 
Adopted.—The aquisition of steel rods jp 
Cuba for private construction PUrposes 
may be effected only when the quantities 
allotted do not reduce the national mipj. 
mum reserve which must always be gp 
hand, consisting of 80 percent of the 
stocks which were available in the coup. 
try on June 30, 1942, according to resoly. 
tion No. 19 of the Office of Price Regula. 
tion and Supply, dated July 14, 1942 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of July 
16, 1942. Dealers are permitted to re. 
lease for private construction purposes 
only, the remaining 20 percent of their 
stocks as of June 30, 1942. The procure. 
ment of steel rods for private construc. 
tion purposes is contingent upon obtain. 
ing a prior permit from the ORPA. Im. 
porters of steel rods must declare to the 
ORPA the extent of their importation; 
of such material. 


The national minimum reserve is set 
up expressly to supply the needs of 
emergency public works essential for de- 
fense, security, and sanitation, including 
projects such as construction and main. 
tenance of hospitals, bridges, and aque- 
ducts and drainage of land. 

The reason for the resolution is to con- 
serve available stocks within the country, 

[For announcement of decree No. 858, reg- 
ulating the sale and transfer of iron and Sted 
constructiom materials, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.| 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Chlorine: Owners Must Declare Hold- 
ings; Sale and Transfer Regulated.—All 
persons and firms in the Dominican 
Republic possessing any quantity of 
chlorine must declare their holdings of 
this chemical to the General Supervisor 
of Aqueducts within 5 days from the pub- 
lication date of decree No. 160 of August 
1, 1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of August 10, 1942. The decree further 
stipulates that no person or firm may sell 
or transfer chlorine without the author- 
ation of the aforementioned official. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery, Tools, and Raw Materials 
Duty Free When Destined for Manufac- 
tue of Bags and Ropes.—Machinery, 
tools, and raw materials imported into 
the Dominican Republic, when destined 
exclusively for the manufacture of bags, 
ropes, and other articles generally made 
of sisal, henequen, and analogous fibers, 
are exempted from the payment of im- 
port duties and internal taxes, according 
to law No. 60 of July 29, 1942, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of August 10, 1942. 


Drawback of Import Duties and Refund 
of Internal Tax on Exports of Matches 
Canceled.— Exporters of matches manu- 
factured in the Dominican Republic no 
longer benefit from the payment of draw- 
tack of import duties applicable to the 


faw materials utilized, by terms of law 
No. 53 of July 30, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 5, 1942. Sim- 
larly, there is to be no refund of amounts 
faid as internal taxes on imported raw 
Materials used in the local production of 
Matches, even though such matches be 
G@stined fo exportation 

Rice: Sales Tax Modified.—Hulled rice 
Produces the Dominican Republic 
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whether destined for exportation or not, 
is to be subject to an internal sales tax 
of 0.50 per 100 pounds, with no provi- 
sion made for a refund of such tax at the 
time of exportation, by law No. 63 of Au- 
gust 5, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 8, 1942. 


[Law No. 46 of July 24, 1942, had provided 
for a total cash refund of the then-existent 
sales tax of $1 per 100 pounds of domes- 
tically produced rice at the time of the ex- 
portation of such rice. See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1942. | 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Zinc in Fractional Coins.—Zinc was 
authorized to be substituted for nickel in 
Ecuadoran fractional coins, under an ex- 
ecutive decree dated August 8, published 
in the Ecuadoran press of August 12. 
The Central Bank was authorized to con- 
tract for the minting of the new coins, 
after the prior approval of the Minister 
of Finance had been obtained. 


Interest Rates—Commercial banks are 
to pay no interest on sight or current 
accounts, under a Presidential decree of 
May, amending the banking laws. The 
no-interest provision became effective 
July 1. At the same time, the Superin- 
tendent of Banks established the interest 
rates to be paid on time deposits, rang- 
ing from 1 percent per annum on 31-day 
deposits to 5 percent for those of 360 days. 

Customs Receipts—Customs collec- 
tions were 4,556,000 sucres, compared 
with 3,300,000 sucres in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941. 


Egypt 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns: Im- 
portation and Sale Regulated.—Regula- 
tions governing the importation and sale 
of cotton piece goods and cotton yarns 
in Egypt have been issued in a decree 
of June 22, 1942, to become effective De- 
cember 26, 1942, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 25. 


Cotton cloth, of any kind, may not be 
imported, sold, exhibited for sale, or 
stocked with a view to selling, unless 
folded and marked in the following man- 
ner: 


(1) The length of material shall be 
folded from end to end at a uniform 
length of a meter or a yard (0.914 of 1 
meter), as the case may be, or in regular 
fractions of these measures, that is, a 
half, third, or quarter of a meter or of a 
yard 


(2) The exact length of the cloth must 
be stated thereon, to the nearest quar- 
ter of a meter or yard 

Cotton thread, of any kind, may not be 
imported, sold, exhibited for sale, or 
stocked with a view to selling, unless the 
exact length in meters or yards, or the 
net weight, is clearly marked On each 
init 
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France 
Tartf{s and Trade Controls 


Forest Plants: Special Tax on Sales 
Doubled.—The special tax on sales of for- 
est plants in France, for the benefit of 
the Central Committee of Reforestation, 
has been increased from 0.50 percent to 
1 percent ad valorem by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Offficiel. 

Beverages and Sugar: Central Supply 
Committees Established.—Central sup- 
ply committees for beverages and for 
sugar have been established in France, 
under the Secretary of State for Sup- 
plies, by orders of January 2, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 6. 

These committees are to assist in pre- 
paring national plans for taking a census 
of, and distributing beverages and sugar, 
whether imported, produced in France, 
or held in stocks. 





Fighting China’s Drive for 
Minerals 


Since the development of west- 
ern China began, the Government 
has included in its program plans 
to promote and encourage mining. 
Geological parties have been as- 
signed to exploratory work, and 
many mineral deposits have been 
found. Financial and technical 
assistance have been offered to 
private enterprises engaging in 
mining. 

A number of new concessions 
have been granted, but these as 
well as older-established opera- 
tors are hampered by lack of tech- 
nical personnel, machinery, and 
transportation facilities. However, 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
has reported increased production 
of several important minerals. 

The mineral production of unoc- 
cupied China during 1941 is re- 
ported as 11,500 tons of tungsten, 
7,600 tons of antimony, 7,000 tons 
of fine tin, and 120 tons of mer- 
cury. Increases in copper, lead, 
zinc, and gold were mentioned. 
The present coal output is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 tons annually. 

The 1941 production of foundry 
iron was 10,000 tons—which was 
hardly sufficient to meet the more 
important requirements of the 
country. 

One of the noteworthy discov- 
eries was that of the oil deposits in 
northern Kansu, which, the 
Chinese Bureau of Mining states, 
produced 3,630,000 gallons of crude 
oil in 1941. 

During the years 1938 to 1941 in- 
clusive, the Free China Govern- 
ment granted 1,433 concessions, 
not including 530 for gold mining 
under wartime regulations, and 
approved 180 nationally owned 
mining projects 
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Corrupt Nazi Practices in 
Dutch Black Market 


Stringent measures against the 
operation of the black markets in 
the Netherlands will be put into 
effect soon, Max Blokzijl, Dutch 
Nazi radio commentator, disclosed 
in a recent broadcast. He an- 
nounced that the measures would 
be applied “without distinguishing 
between persons, groups, or na- 
tionalities,’” implying that Dutch 
Nazis and Germans also have been 
active in this field. 

Previously, deputy Reich’s Com- 
missioner Schmidt had declared 
in one of his speeches that, during $ 
the campaign to curb black-market ¢ 
activities, 4 persons had been exe- 
cuted and 1,200 others had been 
placed in “labor camps.” 

Evidence of unexampled corrup- 
tion on the part of the Nazis 
reaches London from many sides, 
confirming that there is much 
fraudulent “private enterprise” 
connected with the black market. 

One refugee states that Nazi 
tricksters dressed in uniforms, 
representing themselves as offi- 
cials, have been going from door to 
door to “requisition” blankets, bi- 
cycles, and other articles, duping 
innocents who in exchange for 
their valued possessions receive 
only worthless scraps of paper, 
supposed to be receipts. 
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priority list in the granting of exchange 
no longer exists. 

The adequacy of exchange may be at- 
tributed chiefly to: (1) The $2,000,000 
credit from the Export-Import Bank (2) 
the increased actual and contemplated 
dollar expenditures for the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway and for other projects, such 
as that of the Health and Sanitation 
Commission, which will increase dollar 
reserves of the Central Bank, and (3) the 
new policy of that Bank in obtaining as 
much as possible of the dollar currency 
previously held privately. These in- 
creased exchange resources, combined 
with a decrease in demand to cover im- 
ports, have resulted in such an improve- 
ment in the situation that the authori- 
ties decided to abolish the priority list. 


Cuba 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline: Deliveries by Distributors 
Further Curtailed.—Effective August 1, 
1942, deliveries of gasoline by distrib- 
utors to garages and service stations 
throughout Cuba in any given month 
shall amount to only 50 percent of those 
made during the corresponding month of 
1941, according to resolution No. 27 of the 
Cuban Office of Price Regulation and 
Supply, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of July 31, 1942. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


A previous measure (resolution No. 6, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 
16, 1942) had provided that such deliv- 
eries in any given month of 1942 were 
not to exceed 6624 percent of those made 
during the corresponding month of 1941. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


1, 1942, for announcement of resolution No. 
6 mentioned above.] 


Gasoline and Oil: Rationing System 
Further Extended.—The system of gaso- 
line rationing established for metropol- 
itan Habana under the resolution of May 
14, 1942, whereby consumers may pur- 
chase gasoline only at a specifically des- 
ignated gasoline station, has been ex- 
tended to all of Cuba, according to reso- 
lution No. 28, issued by the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply on July 30, 1942, 
and published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
August 8, 1942. The new resolution con- 
tains a list of all garages and service sta- 
tions outside of metropolitan Habana 
and assigns a number to each. Motor- 
ists’ ration cards are to bear the number 
of the establishment at which alone the 
bearer may obtain gasoline. 


The resolution further provides that 
within 10 days following its publication 
date, all producers, importers, and dis- 
tributors of gasoline and oil must submit 
a sworn statement to the ORPA declar- 
ing the amounts of gasoline and oil re- 
ceived and sold during July 1942. Sim- 
ilar sworn statements are to be submit- 
ted thereafter at the end of each month. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


27, 1942, for announcement of the resolution 
of May 14, 1942, mentioned above.] 


Tires and Tubes: Special Quota As- 
signed to Mining and Agricultural Indus- 
tries —A special quota of tires and tubes 
of specified sizes is to be made available 
in Cuba exclusively for use on trucks and 
other automotive vehicles used in mining 
and agricultural activities, according to 
resolution No. 16 of the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 8, 1942. The sup- 
plies of tires and tubes involved are to be 
divided on an equal basis in regard to 
vehicles used for transporting minerals 
and to those utilized in the haulage of 
agricultural products. 


That portion of the quota assigned for 
agricultural purposes is to be distributed 
in the following order of preference as 
concerns types of activity: (1) Trans- 
portation of sugar to warehouses and 
ports of shipment; (2) transportation of 
rice, peanuts, kidney beans, and plan- 
tains; (3) transportation of vegetable 
products destined for military consump- 
tion; (4) transportation of all remaining 
agricultural products. 


The reason for the resolution is to as- 
sist in furnishing the transportation re- 
quirements of the mining and agricul- 
tural industries, both of which are vital 
to national defense and to the welfare of 
the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines and Vermouths: Customs Classi- 
fication Clarified —Wines and vermouths 
having an alcoholic content of over 18 
percent are now to be classified in the 
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Cuban customs tariff for duty purposes 


wines and not as spirituous liquors, 
which a higher rate of import duty’ 
plies, according to a resolution of 


Cuban Treasury Department. The x 


solution further states that article 
238 of the alcoholic beverage regula 
promulgated on September 16, 1 


which considers as spirituous liquors 
wines and vermouths with alcoholic con- 


tent exceeding 18 percent, and 


which authority wines containing over 18 
percent of alcohol were dutiable as Spir. 
ituous liquors, applies only to products 
of this type which are produced in Cuba, 


Steel Bars: Conservation Me 


Adopted.—The aquisition of steel rods jp 
Cuba for private construction PUrposes 
may be effected only when the quantities 
allotted do not reduce the national mij. 
mum reserve which must always be on 
hand, consisting of 80 percent of the 
stocks which were available in the coun. 
try on June 30, 1942, according to resoly. 
tion No. 19 of the Office of Price Regula. 
tion and Supply, dated July 14, 1949, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of July 
Dealers are permitted to re. 
lease for private construction purposes 
only, the remaining 20 percent of their 
stocks as of June 30, 1942. The procure. 
ment of steel rods for private construc- 
tion purposes is contingent upon obtain. 
ing a prior permit from the ORPA. Im. 
porters of steel rods must declare to the 
ORPA the extent of their importations 


16, 1942. 


of such material. 


The national minimum reserve is set 
up expressly to supply the needs of 
emergency public works essential for de- 
fense, security, and sanitation, including 
projects such as construction and main- 
tenance of hospitals, bridges, and aque- 


ducts and drainage of land. 


The reason for the resolution is to con- 
serve available stocks within the country. 
[For announcement of decree No. 858, reg- 


ulating the sale and transfer of iron and Stee) 
construction materials, see FOREIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1942.} 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Chlorine: Owners Must Declare Hold- 
ings; Sale and Transfer Regulated.—All 
persons and firms in the Dominican 
Republic possessing any quantity of 
chlorine must declare their holdings of 
this chemical to the General Supervisor 
of Aqueducts within 5 days from the pub- 
lication date of decree No. 160 of August 
1, 1942, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of August 10, 1942. The decree further 
stipulates that no person or firm may sell 
or transfer chlorine without the author- 
ization of the aforementioned official. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Machinery, Tools, and Raw Materials 
Duty Free When Destined for Manufac- 
ture of Bags and Ropes.—Machinery, 
tools, and raw materials imported into 
the Dominican Republic, when destined 
exclusively for the manufacture of bags, 
ropes, and other articles generally made 
of sisal, henequen, and analogous fibers, 
are exempted from the payment of im- 
port duties and internal taxes, according 
to law No. 60 of July 29, 1942, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of August 10, 1942. 


Drawback of Import Duties and Refund 
of Internal Tax on Exports of Matches 
Canceled.—Exporters of matches manu- 
factured in the Dominican Republic no 
longer benefit from the payment of draw- 
back of import duties applicable to the 
raw materials utilized, by terms of law 
No. 53 of July 30, 1942, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of August 5, 1942. Sim- 
ilarly, there is to be no refund of amounts 
paid as internal taxes on imported raw 
materials used in the local production of 
matches, even though such matches be 
destined for exportation. 


Rice: Sales Tax Modified.—Hulled rice 
Produced in the Dominican Republic, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


whether destined for exportation or not, 
is to be subject to an internal sales tax 
of 0.50 per 100 pounds, with no provi- 
sion made for a refund of such tax at the 
time of exportation, by law No. 63 of Au- 
gust 5, 1942, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of August 8, 1942. 


[Law No. 46 of July 24, 1942, had provided 
for a total cash refund of the then-existent 
sales tax of $1 per 100 pounds of domes- 
tically produced rice at the time of the ex- 
portation of such rice. See Forricn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1942.] 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Zinc in Fractional Coins.—Zinc was 
authorized to be substituted for nickel in 
Ecuadoran fractional coins, under an ex- 
ecutive decree dated August 8, published 
in the Ecuadoran press of August 12. 
The Central Bank was authorized to con- 
tract for the minting of the new coins, 
after the prior approval of the Minister 
of Finance had been obtained. 

Interest Rates —Commercial banks are 
to pay no interest on sight or current 
accounts, under a Presidential decree of 
May, amending the banking laws. The 
no-interest provision became effective 
July 1. At the same time, the Superin- 
tendent of Banks established the interest 
rates to be paid on time deposits, rang- 
ing from 1 percent per annum on 31-day 
deposits to 5 percent for those of 360 days. 

Customs Receipts—Customs collec- 
tions were 4,556,000 sucres, compared 
with 3,300,000 sucres in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941. 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Piece Goods and Yarns: Im- 
portation and Sale Regulated—Regula- 
tions governing the importation and sale 
of cotton piece goods and cotton yarns 
in Egypt have been issued in a decree 
of June 22, 1942, to become effective De- 
cember 26, 1942, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of June 25. 


Cotton cloth, of any kind, may not be 
imported, sold, exhibited for sale, or 
stocked with a view to selling, unless 
folded and marked in the following man- 
ner: 


(1) The length of material shall be 
folded from end to end at a uniform 
length of a meter or a yard (0.914 of 1 
meter), as the case may be, or in regular 
fractions of these measures, that is, a 
half, third, or quarter of a meter or of a 
yard. 


(2) The exact length of the cloth must 
be stated thereon, to the nearest quar- 
ter of a meter or yard. 


Cotton thread, of any kind, may not be 
imported, sold, exhibited for sale, or 
stocked with a view to selling, unless the 
exact length in meters or yards, or the 
net weight, is clearly marked On each 
unit. 
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France 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Forest Plants: Special Tax on Sales 
Doubled.—The special tax on sales of for- 
est plants in France, for the benefit of 
the Central Committee of Reforestation, 
has been increased from 0.50 percent to 
1 percent ad valorem by an order pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel. 


Beverages and Sugar: Central Supply 
Committees Established.—Central sup- 
ply committees for beverages and for 
sugar have been established in France, 
under the Secretary of State for Sup- 
plies, by orders of January 2, 1942, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 6. 

These committees are to assist in pre- 
paring national plans for taking a census 
of, and distributing beverages and sugar, 
whether imported, produced in France, 
or held in stocks. 





Fighting China’s Drive for 
Minerals 


Since the development of west- 
ern China began, the Government 
has included in its program plans 
to promote and encourage mining. 
Geological parties have been as- 
signed to exploratory work, and 
many mineral deposits have been 
found. Financial and technical 
assistance have been offered to 
private enterprises engaging in 
mining. 

A number of new concessions 
have been granted, but these as 
well as older-established opera- 
tors are hampered by lack of tech- 
nical personnel, machinery, and 
transportation facilities. However, 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
has reported increased production 
of several important minerals. 

The mineral production of unoc- 
cupied China during 1941 is re- 
ported as 11,500 tons of tungsten, 
7,600 tons of antimony, 7,000 tons 
of fine tin, and 120 tons of mer- 
cury. Increases in copper, lead, 
zinc, and gold were mentioned. 
The present coal output is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 tons annually. 

The 1941 production of foundry 
iron was 10,000 tons—which was 
hardly sufficient to meet the more 
important requirements of the 
country. 

One of the noteworthy discov- 
eries was that of the oil deposits in 
northern Kansu, which, the 
Chinese Bureau of Mining states, 
produced 3,630,000 gallons of crude 
oil in 1941. 

During the years 1938 to 1941 in- 
clusive, the Free China Govern- 
ment granted 1,433 concessions, 
not including 530 for gold mining 
under wartime regulations, and 
approved 180 nationally owned 
mining projects. 
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Import and distribution groups of the 
various alcoholic beverages and of sugar 
are to distribute these products in ac- 
cordance with instructions of the central 
supply committees. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Shells of Peach Stones and Almonds: 
Export License Taxes Fixed.—Export li- 
cense taxes of 1.80 francs per net kilo- 
gram on empty shells of peach stones, 
and of 0.80 franc per net kilogram on 
empty almond shells, have been imposed 
in the French Zone of Morocco, effective 
from March 1, 1942, by a resolution of 
February 24, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of March 13. 


[For announcement of a previous resolu- 
tion fixing export taxes on apricot and peach 
stones and kernels, which this order amends, 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 
5, 1942.] 


Mustard Condiments, Piccalilli, and 
English Sauces: Export-License Tazes 
Fixed.—Export-license taxes on mustard 
condiments and certain sauces have been 
fixed in the French Zone of Morocco by 
an order of February 24, 1942, modifying 
a resolution of October 24, 1941, and pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of March 
13, 1942.* 

Sulfamides: Sale Permitted upon Pre- 
scription Only.—Sulfamides, of specified 
designations or of the same chemical 
composition, may be sold or delivered in 
the French Zone of Morocco only upon 
medical or veterinary prescription, by 
a residential order of March 1, 1942, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
March 13. 
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French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Vegetable Products: Export 
Duty Established.—An export duty of 8 
percent ad valorem has been established 
in French Togoland on a number of vege- 
table products, most of which had been 
exempt from export duty by order No. 99 
of February 14, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Togoland on 
May 1, following approval by the French 
Government, according to the Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce of June 15. 

The following products are affected 
(former existing rates in parentheses): 
Sago and other similar exotic vegetables, 
pepper, capsicum (10 percent ad val- 
orem), nutmeg, cloves, volatile oils or 
essences, gum arabic (96 francs per 1,000 
gross kilograms), roots, herbs, flowers, 
leaves, bark, and medicinal fruits and 


seeds. 
Haiti 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cement, Gasoline, and Petroleum: Re- 
exportation Prohibited.—The prchibition 
on reexportation from Haiti of specific 
products, previously applying only to 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, bicycles, 
tires, tubes, and accessories, has now been 
extended to include cement, gasoline, 
petroelum, and all derivatives of petro- 
leum, according to decree law No. 159 of 
June 29, 1942. 

The reason for the decree is to safe- 
guard local transportation facilities by 
conserving stocks of the afore-mentioned 
goods, obtaining supplies of which has 
been made difficult by the war. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Mexico’s all-out war effort had a bene- 
ficial effect on the economy of the coun- 
try during July. Instead of labor strife 
and political bickerings there was union 
against a common foe, and, as a conse- 
quence, commerce and industry flour- 
ished and there was little unemployment. 
Workers discharged from industries that 
were adversely affected by the war were 
quickly absorbed into new or expanded 
enterprises. Some of the slack in em- 
ployment in Mexico’s chief shipping ports 
on the Gulf has been remedied by the 
transfer of customs clearing facilities to 
Nuevo Laredo and other entry ports along 
the northern border where international 
traffic has increased many-fold. No im- 
portant labor troubles developed in July, 
and in almost all sections of the country 
workers had no difficulty in finding 
steady employment. 

On July 9, the President established a 
Federal Commission of Economic Plan- 
ning, superseding various other economic 
commissions and councils. 


[For details, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 22, 1942, Page 18.] 
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CONFERENCES AND AGREEMENTS 


The Second Inter-American Confer. 
ence on Agriculture was held in Mexieg 
City from July 6 to 16, where the dele, 
gates, from the United States and 9 
American Republics, were cordially we), 
comed at the opening session by Pregj. 
dent Avila Camacho. Among the mop 
important of the 38 resolutions approyeg 
by the Conference were: (1) Encourage. 
ment of closer inter-American coopers. 
tion in solving problems of agricultural 
surpluses; (2) wider cultivation of rub. 
ber-producing trees and shrubs; (3) 
broader facilities for agricultura] 
livestock insurance; (4) inclusion of 
agronomists in diplomatic missions; ang 
(5) creation of an Inter-American Ag. 
ricultural Credit Bank. 

During July an agreement was ap. 
nounced between the United States ang 
Mexico in which the United States under. 
takes to purchase all the exportable gy. 
plus of alcohol produced in Mexico unti 
February 29, 1943. The price to be paiq 
is 40 cents, U. S. currency, per gallon, 
f. o. b., Laredo, Tex. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States continues to dom. 
inate Mexico’s foreign commerce, al. 
though trade with other American Re. 
publics is gradually expanding, and some 
British specialties are being received 
Priorities and higher prices abroad haye 
had a slackening effect on imports. Ip 
some Mexican markets prices have risen 
an average of 20 percent. Nevertheless, 
the demand for automotive products, ra- 
dios, building hardware, and similar im. 
ported goods exceeds the supply. 


INDUSTRY 


Mining, which is so vital a factor in 
Mexico’s war contribution to the United 
Nations, moved at an accelerated pace. 
In many areas new veins were developed 
and inactive properties reopened. Some 
of the more strategic metals registered 
substantial gains in production. 

There was little or no new development 
in the petroleum industry in the Tam- 
pico area. Production in some areas fell 
off slightly and exports continued to de- 
cline. Effort is being made to increase 
production in the southern region. 


Cars Replace Horses in 
Bermuda 


In contrast to the trend in some 
quarters toward reversion from 
motor to four-footed power, horse- 
drawn vehicles in Bermuda are 
being withdrawn and replaced by 
motor trucks, according to press 
advices. 

Business firms and the general 
public still use horse-drawn trans- 
port, as cars have long been banned 
by law in Bermuda, but recently 
the prohibition has been allowed to 
lapse, and more than 500 cars are 
now registered. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Growing crops in general have been 
favored by good weather conditions. The 
gxtended drought was terminated in 
northeastern Mexico. While the rain 

ved beneficial to corn and beans, it 
used serious damage to cotton in the 
yicinity of Matamoros. In the south the 

nal rains, although late, have 
prightened prospects for normal crops. 
The territory around Nogales is one of the 
few sections of the country still suffer- 
ing from drought, and it is possible that 
corn production on the Yucatan Penin- 
sula may be cut somewhat by the light 
rainfall in that region. On the Central 
Plateau precipitation has been normal. 

Cattle exports have been slow, as is 
ysual during this season. They represent 
gn increase, however, over 1941, and the 
gpinion is freely expressed that prospects 
are bright for the coming year. Rains in 
the cattle country have helped to keep 
the herds in fairly good condition. 

Judging from present indications, the 
Mexican cotton crop will be the best in 
years, except in the Matamoros section 
which was hard hit by heavy rains, an 
overflow of the Rio Grande, and severe 
insect infestation. Over the greater part 
of the country the weather has been 
warm and dry, helping the cotton to ma- 
ture, and infestation has been slight. 

The early corn crop of the coastal areas 
exceeded expectations and will meet re- 
quirements until the main crop is har- 
yested. Planting of the latter was de- 
layed because of the late rains, and it is 
still uncertain whether it will reach 
adequate growth. 

Wheat has now been harvested in most 
sections of Mexico. Favorable weather 
resulted in a minimum of stem rust, and 
the Government is predicting that the 
yield will be larger than in 1941. Even so, 
it will be necessary to import some wheat 
to supply domestic needs. 

Sugar production is estimated at a 
figure that will provide a small exporta- 
ble surplus above Mexico’s requirements 
for the first time in some years. There 
has been a substantial increase in the 
acreage planted to oil-bearing seeds such 
as sesame, peanuts, and flax. In the 
Yaqui Valley rice is being planted earlier 
than usual because of the abundant water 
supply in the Angostura Dam. Pineapple 
production has increased, but it is feared 
that some of the crop will go to waste 
unless better transportation facilities are 
provided. Some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the transportation and sup- 
ply of food staples such as corn, beans, 
and rice, control of which was taken over 
by a government agency in May. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Absence of Date on Prescribed Ship- 
ping Documents not Subject to Custom 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Fine—Until cfficial notice to the con- 
trary, fines will not be assessed in Mexico 
when the date is not shown in a ship’s 
manifest and other documents prescribed 
for shipments to that country, according 
to Mexican Customs Circular No. 301-12-— 
123, published and effective August 20, 
1942. 

This action, which suspends certain 
provisions of the Mexican Customs Law, 
was taken as a war measure in coopera- 
tion with the United States and applies 
to shipments originating in any of the 
American Republics. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish foreign-trade statistics reflect 
a noticeable decrease in both imports 
and exports during the month of July, 
compared with May and June of this 
year. July imports were valued at 
164,000,000 crowns (about $39,360,000), 
and exports totaled 137,000,000 crowns 
(about $32,880,000). During the month 
of June imports and exports reached the 
highest values recorded so far this year, 
totaling 190,000,000 crowns (about $45,- 
600,000) and 142,000,000 crowns (about 
$34,080,000), respectively. In 1941, July 
imports amounted to 118,200,000 crowns 
(about $28,370,000) and exports totaled 
115,000,000 crowns (about $27,600,000). 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


As a result of recent German-Swedish 
trade negotiations, presumably con- 
ducted within the framework of the 1942 
German-Swedish Trade Agreement. 
Swedish pulp interests contracted to ship 
to Germany 84,000 metric tons of rayon 
pulp valued at 40,000,000 crowns (about 
$9,600,000). One-half of this amount is 
to pass through the German-Swedish 
clearing, and the other half is to be a 
crecit transaction. It is understood that 
the Swedish mills obtained a price in- 
crease of 10 percent. 

German deliveries to Sweden of prod- 
ucts provided for in the 1942 German- 
Swedish Trade Agreement are heavily in 
arrears. A recent Swedish press article 
pointed cu: that during the first 7 
months of 1942 Germany had delivered 
only 1,500,000 metric tons of coal and 
coke to Sweden, compared with 2,000,000 
metric tons during the same period in 
1941. Under the terms of the 1942 trade 
agreement Germany agreed to deliver 
800,000 metric tons of coal and ccke 
which it failed to deliver in 1941. (The 
total quantity of coal and coke delivered 
in 1941 amounted to 4,900,000 metric 
tons.) Shipment of machinery from 
Germany to Sweden is said to have been 
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Much Too Much Air Mail 
for Oversea Destinations 


The volume of air mail destined 
for certain points outside con- 
tinental United States during the 
past few weeks is greatly exceed- 
ing the facilities that are, or can 
be made, available for that pur- 
pose, say the Navy, War, and Post 
Office Departments. 

Result: the immediate establish- 
ment of the following order of 
preference in the loading of mail 
on aircraft flying to restricted 
areas—first, official air mail; sec- 
ond, V-mail; third, other letter 
mail weighing not in excess of 2 
ounces per letter, to the extent 
space is available. Packages of 
merchandise, prints, and similar 
material (except official packages) 
will not be carried. Surface trans- 
port of mail will remain unlimited. 

These restrictions apply to air 
mail for all points outside the 
limits of continental United States 
except, for the time being, coun- 
tries and areas in the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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small this year. During the first 7 
months of this year Germany shipped 30 
percent more commercial iron than dur- 
ing a like period in 1941. Germany con- 
tracted to deliver 300,000 metric tons of 
commercial iron in 1942 plus 130,000 met- 
ric tons which were not delivered in 
1941. (Actual deliveries of commercial 
iron in 1941 amounted to 230,000 metric 
tons.) Because of this failure to main- 
tain deliveries, a large Germany debt is 
said to be accumulating in the German- 
Swedish clearing account. 


PRICES 


The Swedish wholesale price index 
advanced 5 points during July to a new 
high at 193 (1935=100). Since the be- 
ginning of 1942 this index has risen 12 
points. In 1941 the July index was 173, 
whereas in 1940 it was 145. The import 
price index reflected a sharp increase in 
prices during July, moving 11 points toa 
new high of 278 (1935=100). In July 
1941 this index stood at 237, whereas in 
July 1939 it was only 109. The export 
price index did not register as sharp an 
advance, rising only 4 points to 192 
(1935=100). This index was 158 in July 
1941, and 114 in July 1939. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt.—The Swedish national 
debt totaled 7,170,000,000 crowns on July 
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1, 1942. This new total represents an in- 
crease of 1,021,000,000 crowns since the 
first of the year. On July 31, 1941, the 
national debt amounted to 5,381,000,000 
crowns. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


Control Over Currency and Secur- 
ities—The operation of the official] con- 
trol in Syria and Lebanon over the import 
and export of currency and securities, in 
effect at the beginning of August 1942, is 
outlined below. This control was first 
instituted in December 1939, and was 
amended from time to time. 


Any person, regardless of nationality 
or place of residence, must furnish the 
customs authorities with a declaration, 
signed in duplicate, stating the amount 
of money or securities imported by him 
into Syria or Lebanon. One copy of this 
declaration, visaed by the customs au- 
thorities, shall be returned to him and 
will serve as a voucher for the amount he 
will take with him upon leaving the coun- 
try. 

The maximum amount of Syrian or 
Lebanese currencies which may be 
brought into the country by each person 
is fixed at 500 Syrian or Lebanese pounds 
(about $230). The same maximum 
(equivalent of 500 Syrian pounds) is fixed 
for foreign bank notes and securities, 
with the exception of British bank notes, 
the importation of which remains pro- 
hibited. Import of bank notes or secur- 
ities from enemy-controlled or enemy 
territory is banned. No maximum is 
fixed for currencies or securities in 
transit. 


With a regular passport a person may 
take out an amount not exceeding 250 
Syrian or Lebanese pounds; if the amount 
exceeds 250 pounds but is less than 500 
pounds, it must be recorded on the pass- 
port by the Exchange Control Office. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export License Fee In- 
creased.—The fee for issuance of import 
and export licenses in Syria and Lebanon 
has been increased from 60 to 100 
piasters, effective June 1, 1942, by order 
No. 283/FL of May 20, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of May 31. 


Turkey 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Tea: Government Monopoly 
jor Importation and Sale Established.— 
A government monopoly for the importa- 
tion and sale of coffee and tea of all kinds 
has been established in Turkey, effective 
from June 1, 1942, by law No. 4223 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of May 25, 
1942, according to the Board of Trade 
Journal, London, July 25. 


This monopoly is under the control of 
the Turkish Direction General of Mo- 
nopolies. Tea will continue to be sold to 
the public by private traders, but they 
must be licensed, and the selling price 
and conditions of sale are strictly con- 
trolled. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price Control of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing—In consultation with the Central 
Price Regulation Committee, the Board 
of Trade has issued a series of orders and 
directions fixing maximum prices for all 
cloth, clothing, household textiles, and 
bedding, both within the utility range 
and outside it, and for utility boots and 
shoes. 

These orders have two main objects— 
to extend a stricter form of price control 
to textiles and clothing outside the utility 
range and to make alterations and addi- 
tions to the price schedules of utility 
goods. These changes in price schedules 
were necessary partly because utility 
cloth and clothing were no longer subject 
to a purchase tax after August 3 and 
partly because a number of new articles 
were added to the utllity range. 

These orders apply to all kinds of non- 
utility clothing, including hats and hab- 
erdashery. They apply to stocks of non- 
utility goods already in shops and to the 
limited quantities of such goods which 
will be permitted to be manufactured in 
the future. Manufacturers are forbid- 
den to charge a higher price for such 
goods than the price charged for com- 
parable goods on June 30, 1942. Maxi- 
mum margins of profit for wholesalers 
and retailers are fixed. These margins, 
though higher than the margins for 
utility goods, are reasonable in relation 
to the kind and quality of the goods sold. 

The orders which apply to utility goods 
fix ceiling prices and maximum margins 
of profit for manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers who handle the following 
utility goods: Cloth, clothing, towels, 
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sheets, cotton blankets, tea towels, Quilts, 
mattresses, and boots and shoes. Uftjjj 
footwear and household textiles and beg. 
ding are recent additions to the utility 
program. 


The tax-free utility goods are cheaper 
than before by an average of about 19 
to 12 percent. Over the utility range as 
a whole, the full benefit of the remoyg 
of tax accrues to the consumer. 


Control of Consumer Goods.—The flow 
of consumer goods, other than food, to 
the domestic market has been controlleg 
since June 1940 by a series of Limitation 
of Supplies Orders under which aggregate 
sales of manufacturers and wholesalers 
to retailers have been limited on a valye 
basis to a fixed percentage or quota of a 
specified standard period. A notice pub. 
lished in the Board of Trade Journal) 
of July 18, 1942, describes the scope ang 
aim of more comprehensive measures 
which are being introduced to control the 
supply of consumer goods other than 
clothing and to secure simplified and 
standardized products. The notice reads 
in part as follows: 


The Board of Trade has the twofold duty 
of releasing to immediate war purposes the 
greatest possible quantity of labour and ma. 
terial and, at the same time, of providing the 
necessities for a reasonable standard of war. 
time living. The Limitation of Supplies Or. 
ders were introduced in June 1940 as a means 
towards that end. They have achieved most 
useful results. But the time has now come 
for a more detailed direction of manufac. 
ture. There are certain important needs that 
must be met, and, if that is to be done, there 
are still some inessential goods that must be 
eliminated. By itself, however, concentration 
on necessities is not enough. These necessary 
goods must be the most practical of their 
kind: to make and to use. And they must 
go to them who need them most. 

After consultation with Trade Associations 
and representatives of the Trade Unions, the 
President of the Board of Trade has decided 
to make certain additional Control of Manu- 
facture and Supply Orders. These will come 
into effect on August 1. Under them those 
goods that people must have will continue 
to be made, but only in sufficient quantity to 
meet undoubted requirements. A _ license 
will be required for their manufacture and 
for their supply by manufacturers. The 
quota that will be allowed will vary with each 
individual item, and the supply of some, 
such as cooking utensils and pottery, which 
have become too scarce will be increased. 

Control of the volume of manufacture is 
the first step. Economical production is no 
less important. Simplification and standard- 
ization will therefore be the rule—to the ad- 
vantage of good design as well as of efficient 
working. Where practicable utility designs 
will be introduced. This will be notably s0 
with furniture. Timber, as is well known, is 
particularly short. An interim Order will 
limit production to only the most necessary 
articles. A committee is being appointed to 
draw up designs and to advise on the manu- 
facture of utility furniture which will com- 
bine economy of materials with good design 
and sound construction. It is intended that 
by the late autumn utility designs will be in 
production for all the essential articles of 
furniture at reasonable prices 

Particular attention is also being given to 
pottery and cooking utensils. Orders are 
already in force controlling the manufacture 
of these and concentrating production on 
essential and economical types and sizes. 
Production is now on the up-grade. Utility 
specifications are being established; and tt 
is also intended to have utility suitcases, um- 
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prellas, cutlery, towels, sheets, tea cloths, and 


cotton blankets. Arrangements have also 
peen made by the Central Price Regulation 
Committee in conjunction with the Wool 
Control for the production of a range of 
woolen blankets at controlled prices. 


But it is not enough to ensure an ade- 
uate supply of essential goods. Their cost 
must be reasonable. The utility designs that 
are planned greatly simplify the fixing of 
maximum prices. Meanwhile the Central 
price Regulation Committee has already fixed 
rices for pottery and various other goods; 
and a tighter control of furniture prices in 
the interval until the utility ranges are ready 
will shortly be announced. 

Then, too, there must be no waste of the 
materials and labour that are available for 
this scheme of Controlled Manufacture and 
Supply. Only essential goods can now be 
justified and, again as from August 1, there 
will be Orders bringing to an end the making 
of many goods no longer necessary at this 
stage of the war. Their disappearance from 
the shops will, however, be only gradual. Re- 
tailers can sell their existing stocks, while 
manufacturers and wholesalers have stocks 
which will also come on to the market. 

This comprehensive extension of the Con- 
trol of Manufacture and Supply will not only 
ensure that the pressing needs of the public 
are met. It will release some 30,000 workers 
to direct war industries. It will cut out un- 
justified production and it will save a sub- 
stantial quantity of raw materials. Shipping 
space, fuel, and transport will be set free for 
war purposes. 

At the same time, every effort will be made 
to prevent hardships to those affected by the 
scheme. Older and non-mobile labour which 
is displaced will usually be absorbed into mu- 
nitions or will take the place of labour trans- 
ferred from the industries still continuing. 
Where this is not possible, licences will be 
granted by agreement with the Ministry of 
Labour for a limited manufacture of non-€s- 
sential goods by approved firms. Such lii- 
cences will, of course, be issued to blind and 
other disabled workers, if they cannot be 
employed on essential production. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Control of Dollar Currency.—The 
movement of dollar currency in and out 
of Venezuela was placed under control 
by a decree published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of July 4. The importation and 
exportation of this currency is now a 
privilege of the Central Bank of Venezu- 
ela alone; banks and exchange houses 
may no longer deal in such currency. 
Holders of bills desiring to obtain pay- 
ment or secure conversion in accordance 
with United States regulations had to 
deliver them to the Central Bank within 
15 days of the date of publication of the 
decree, giving full details regarding their 
acquisition. Travelers entering the 
country must declare the currency they 
carry and the origin thereof. Their cur- 
rency will then be converted into bo- 
livares unless they are among the 
persons subject to the control and super- 
vision measures established by the de- 
crees issued in December 191. 

The cultivation of silk worms is in- 
creasing rapidly in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. There are about 3,000,000 mul- 
berry trees in the Guaimbe district alone. 
Whereas this business at the outset was 
in the hands of Japanese, it is Brazilians 
today who are in the majority. 
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El! Salvador Weathers the Storm 


(Continued from p. 5) 


000,000 at the end of the same month, 
and to almost $6,000,000 at the end of 
February 1942. The exchange value of 
the colon held a value of $0.40, it being 
the policy of the Central Reserve Bank 
to buy and sell dollars fractionally close 
to this price. 

The production of gold in El Salvador 
is now estimated at $1,000,000 annually 
and is second in value only to coffee as 
an item of export. Silver has never been 
included in the official reserve against 
bank notes and, after many years’ delay, 
the metal was demonetized on February 
28, 1942. 


Budgetary Position 


The Government annually collects and 
expends about 18,000,000 colones, and in 
recent years has balanced its budget me- 
ticulously. Because the Government 
depends upon customs and import duties 
for one-half of its total revenues, the 
drop in 1940 imports resulted in a deficit 
of almost 2,000,000 colones. Budget es- 
timates for 1941 provided for a cut of 
2,000,000 colones in expenditures, and 
the economy drive was scrupulously car- 
ried out. However, total receipts re- 
mained about the same as in 1940, and 
a further deficit of about 850,000 colones 
was incurred. 

In addition to the accumulated deficit 
of $1,000,000, there is an internal public 
debt of more than $2,000,000, and a debt 
to foreign bondholders in excess of $15,- 
000,000. Interest payments on the ex- 
ternal debt were suspended in 1939 and 
have not been resumed. With the ex- 
ception of a United States loan of $1,- 
196,000 in connection with the completion 
of the Pan American Highway, and an- 
other of $1,200,000 for military purposes, 
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no new foreign obligations have been or 
are likely to be assumed. 





Export Information Industry 
Marches On 


(Continued from p. 7) 


indicate that a lot of power will have to 
be used to stimulate consumption in 
other nations if they are to raise their 
standards of living to those possible in 
a mechanized society. 


Vital Tool of Management 


We have referred herein to advertising 
as an “information industry.” That is 
because we believe that advertising can 
benefit from the realization on the part 
of management and the public that the 
word “advertising” covers much more 
territory than is embraced by the thought 
that it is merely a part of the selling 
process. 

Advertising is a tool of management 
just as much as accounting, engineering, 
or any other essential phase of a business. 
Advertising now, and even in peacetimes, 
should be defined as the use of white 
space or radio time for the purpose of 
conveying to people information which a 
business believes those people should 
have. 

We believe that business has a stake 
in maintaining the means of conveying 
information to people, as long as those 
means, by their editorial content, attract 
and hold an audience of value to busi- 
ness. We believe that business could 
well use either space or time to keep 
people informed as to the contributions 
of business to the economy. We believe 
that businessmen can very much afford 
to tell their story at this time, as well as 
to provide space for Government mes- 
sages. 


HOOTING 
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Automotive 
Products 


FAVORABLE TERMS OF URUGUAY AGREEMENT 


The reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the United States and Uruguay, 
signed on July 21, is expected to result 
in increased exports of automotive prod- 
ucts to that area when conditions again 
become normal, since substantial tariff 
concessions are provided for American 
products. 

The agreement provides for a reduc- 
tion of 20 percent in present import du- 
ties on American passenger cars and 
chassis; from 29 to 30 percent on busses, 
and bus and truck chassis; and 30 per- 
cent on certain automobile parts and 
accessories. The agreement will become 
effective after formal approval by both 
countries. 

United States exports of passenger cars 
and chassis to Uruguay were valued at 
$252,000 in 1940. Trade in these items 
was formerly large but has declined 
sharply during recent years. 

Practically no trucks complete with 
bodies have been shipped to Uruguay 
during recent years. Most truck bodies 
used in that country are made locally 
and mounted on imported chassis. Ex- 
ports of busses and bus and truck chassis 
to that country were valued at $236,000 
in 1940. 

United States exports of automobile 
parts and accessories to Uruguay in 1940 
were valued at $324,000. 


Beverages 


ARGENTINA’S WINE OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Wine production in Argentina during 
1941 amounted to 7,615,362 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.418 gallons), compared 
with 6,706,804 hectoliters during 1940, ac- 
cording to figures recently released by the 
Direction of Rural Economy and Statis- 
tics of the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture. The wine industry utilized 10,- 
589,229 quintals of grapes. 

Consumption of wine in Argentina, as 
determined by the National Wine Board, 
was 7,576,735 hectoliters, and represented 
an average consumption of 56.9 liters per 
person, compared with 55.2 liters per per- 
son during 1940. 





Exports of Argentine wines showed a 
firm advance in 1941 when they reached 
a total of 10,446 hectoliters, compared 
with 5,583 hectoliters in 1940. Wine im- 
ports dropped from 4,451 hectoliters in 
1940 to 768 during 1941. 

The Direction of Rural Economy and 
Statistics estimates the total consump- 
tion of table grapes during 1941 at 2,100,- 
000 quintals (1 quintal=—101.28 pounds) 
which, added to the quantity of grapes 
used by the wineries, places the total pro- 
duction of grapes by Argentine vineyards 
at approximately 12,700,000 quintals. 

During the 1941 season 19,117 hecto- 
liters of grape alcohol and 3,326 hecto- 
liters of grape juice were also produced. 


Chemicals 


LocaL POTASH FOR AUSTRALIA’S NEEDS 


Potash will be produced from the al- 
unite deposits in Lake Campion by the 
government of Western Australia, the 
Commonwealth Supply and Development 
Minister recently announced. It is ex- 
pected that Australia will eventually sup- 
ply its total requirements from this 
source. Production will begin with 5,000 
tons a year. 


CANADA’S NEw USES FOR SODIUM 
PROPIONATE 


Sodium propionate is being used suc- 
cessfully in Canada to prevent mold for- 
mation in bread, according to press re- 
ports. 

Propionate is particularly valuable, it 
is stated, for use with wartime bread, 
which is made from flour containing 
larger amounts of wheat germ than 
white flour and which is therefore more 
likely to mold. The chemical does not 
alter the flavor, appearance, or quality 
of the bread. 


Even “Sidewalk Shag” Is 
Too Expensive 


The highly-touted German pol- 
icy of allowing Dutch workers 
“extra” cigarette rations has 
proved to be a delusion, according 
to a report reaching London. 

The only cigarettes that can be 
obtained in the occupied Nether- 
lands are priced at 1.20 guilders 
(about $0.65) a package of 20, 
which the average worker cannot 
afford to pay. Even tobacco made 
of cigar butts picked up from the 
street, popularly known as “side- 
walk shag,” is now sold at $1 a half 
ounce. 


SOPDODOIPP PILL EL OO DOD ID IID DIOL OD OCL OE. 


The Canadian dairy industry has also 
made tests on the use of sodium pr. 
pionate for impregnating butter wrap- 
pers and for adding to cheese. Thege 
tests have reportedly shown that the 
products thus treated remain mold-free 
from two to three times as long. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Charcoal 


BRAZIL’S NEW CHARCOAL PULVERIZER 


The use of charcoal as an industria] 
fuel, in place of fuel oil which has be. 
come increasingly short, may be brought 
about in the State of Sao Paulo if a char. 
coal pulverizer, designed by a local en. 
gineering firm, performs according to 
plan. 

The new invention is an adaptation of 
a machine used in the United States for 
the pulverization of coal, and is said to 
pulverize charcoal to such a degree of 
fineness that it may be used as a sub- 
stitute for fuel oil. The machine, in- 
Stalled, will cost between $3,750 and 
$5,000 and will produce about 880 pounds 
of pulverized charcoal per hour. 

Except for roller bearings, all the ma- 
chinery for this unit would be of local 
manufacture. It is estimated that, 
weight for weight, charcoal has three- 
fourths the heating value of fuel oil and 
twice that of cottonseed cake. 


CoAL OUTPUT, SPAIN 


Spain’s total 1941 coal production of 
9,623,302 tons consisted of 1,170,132 tons 
anthracite and 823,345 lignite, according 
to European press reports. Spanish 
railways consumed 2,331,152 tons of coal 
in 1941. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


URUGUAY’S MARKET 


Exports of complete radio sets to 
Uruguay have declined in recent years 
as assembly operations have been ex- 
panding, and of late the tendency has 
been for parts to replace complete sets 
in the trade. 

The reciprocal trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries, signed at Monte- 
video on July 21, provides for a 30 per- 
cent reduction in Uruguay’s import duties 
on apparatus, parts, tubes, and acces- 
sories (excluding complete sets). Duties 
on complete sets are not changed by the 
agreement but are bound to remain the 
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same. The agreement will become effec- LOPPPPPPPP PIII IIIPI IIOP III IIID DODD DG, from the United Kingdom; barley, dried 
tive after formal approval by both 2 : “ ; ‘i milk, peanuts, and raisins from Argen- 
Resorts of radio equipment to Urugua 3 J ap's Sugar Policy in Indies tina; and prunes, dietetic flours, wal- 

x fe) y > : n 
during 1940 were: Complete sets, $52,000; 3 Pr esages Disaster ‘saemaaiaiaes rosea apr sec 
ts and accessories, $86,000. Trade in 3 Th In 1940 the United Stat ted 
jo tubes has been well maintained 2 e Tokyo radio announced re- “s Aor chaameninaen 
rad : ’ * cently that sugar roduction in the about $167,000 worth of foodstuffs to 
averaging $31,500 per annum during the 2 gar p ‘ 
Set decade. In 1940 shipments were 2 Netherlands Indies will be re- Uruguay. 
alued at $20,000 3 stricted to 500,000 tons for the About three-fourths of this trade is 

0 : In recent years the United States has $ coming year. Before the war the — ay ee ee ee 

ween Uruguay's chief supplier of me- 2 annual production was restricted in the new reciprocal trade agreement 

). nanical refrigerators, as well as of sepa- 2 to 1,500,000 tons, while the poten- between the United States and Uruguay. 

f ¢ Etsechanical ome no hte fan gdb. se $ tial production is nearly 3,000,000 The remaining one-fourth consists of 

* sod createe ins cabinets $ tons. miscellaneous exports which are indi- 

ee Shipments of complete refrigerators 3 This new decision is another seamen 
som the United States to Uruguay were 2 striking example of the instability 
yalued at $78,000 in 1940, and refrigera- 3 g ba a ne . Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa 
tor mechanisms at $27,000. 3 earlier the authorities 

The trade is expected to beneMt by the $ SShea au ‘puieh feta nog ¢ —‘Bowanow's Corns ann Cocos Susecers 
Sage 4 
~~ ‘ong oa A he tree veeies ee > would take all possible measures Exports of coffee from Ecuador during 
m lete refrigerators are lowered 23 3 to raise the sugar production. July 1963. amounted, to: 4,175 bage:<s- 8 
co ~ eam pe arate taeda on $ The results of such a vacillating kilograms each, compared with 10,243 
aeont Pp , $ Policy are disastrous for an agra- er in July —_ 
; ¢ rian country as overpopulated as e current crop is not expected to 

: — rn = be —_ eee 3 Java (with nearly 1,000 persons be as large as that of 1941. The quality, 

it lants (from the United States) for light = Se: sears mile) which is abso- however, is hotter: owing: 20 SNES: Aas 

[. — power, including wind-driven elec- $ lutely dependent on a high pro- obig: wena Aenean 

1- trie-power generating devices, on storage ¢ duction yield per acre. Cocoa exports from the port of Quaya- 

" Eiertes, including eubennchiin ant*vathe 3 _ As sugar yields a value of 2% quil in July 1942, amounted to 516,732 
storage batteries, and on standing or 3 times that of the best native crop, kilograms, compared with 988,702 kilo- 

of wall electric fans, are reduced by 30 per- 2 the measure will inevitably mean grams in July 1941, according to reliable 

. ek , 2 a ng pot - the ae an sources. 

0 , , ; p $ power o e Indonesians—perhaps The following table gives the various 

af iets for light and been seeded Sau $ below the extreme minimum for types of cocoa delivered at Guayaquil 

. fans should prove of advantage to United 3 ovine. from Summary 1 Wo July Os, Se Same 

, States manufacturers, especially manu- ; + with the corresponding period of 
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facturers of the wind-driven type of 
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The trade in storage batteries was of year, or weather conditions. The re- 
- formerly important but has declined, sultant oils, therefore, lack uniformity. Gentes! Geass -_ 1068 
¥ owing to local assembly and manufac- Best samples of eucalyptus oil have 
‘ ture. It amounted to $19,000 in 1940. come from the State of Santa Catarina, 7 0 op RE oo) on 
, However, the various concessions in the some of which were distilled from Euca- Other grades....--.---.-sc.aazz.] 38016| 35,753 
| agreement on automobiles, radios, and lyptus globulus and approached the Aus- ms 
the batteries themselves make possible tralian type of oil. Total. .-..--.--------------- 231,795 | 182, 139 
an increase in Uruguayan imports of 
, storage batteries. F d ff d Dairy Prod 
, : ; ooastulits an airy Lroducts 
g Essential Oils Alli d P d BUTTER AND CHEESE TRADE, NEw ZEALAND 
; ae ey oe 1¢e ro ucts _ The New Zealand Minister of Market- 
Unwewstaar Tenens ing announced on July 9 that as a result 
The largest eucalyptus-tree planta- of information from the British Ministry 
tions in Brazil are found in the State Because of its geographic and eco- of Food the New Zealand production of 
of Sao Paulo, according to a recent sur- nomic situation, Uruguay, with regard to butter for export would be increased and 
vey, and this State is also the principal foodstuffs, depends on other countries that of cheese reduced. 
center of eucalyptus-oil production. Be- only for certain products which those For the 11 months ended June 30, 1942, 
gun in 1937, the industry has not gone be- countries are especially well situated to butter production for export amounted 
yond the experimental stage. Of the produce, and for special preparations to 102,613 long tons, and cheese output 
100,000,000 eucalyptus trees in Sao Paulo, and articles of secondary importance for export was 151,956 tons, compared 
only 1,000,000 are of a type suitable for either not produced in Uruguay at all with 138,210 tons and 118,003 tons, re- 
distillation of the oil. or not produced in sufficient quantity spectively, for the corresponding period 
Unfortunately for the essential-oil in- to meet local requirements. a year ago. 
, dustry, the tall eucalyptus tree is valued Under normal conditions, Uruguay im- The goal of the 1942-43 production of 
5 in Brazil chiefly for its use as a fuel and ports large quantities of coffee from butter for export was not reported, but 
4 in construction. Usually leaves from Brazil; olives and olive oil, chestnuts, it probably will be about 140,000 tons; 
; felled trees are removed for distillation, certain canned foods, and sardines from cheese, it is reported, will be about 90,000 
; with little regard for the age of the tree, Spain; sugar, canned fish, salt, and tea tons. 
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Although these production changes en- 
tail considerable hardship, apparently no 
complaints have been voiced. One news- 
paper pointed out that the lessened cart- 
age problem that would result from the 
delivery of cream instead of whole milk 
from farms and factories is a welcome 
factor, in view of the gasoline, rubber, 
and labor shortages. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
Bopy 


The most important development in 
the Newfoundland fishing industry dur- 
ing July 1942 was the formation of a 
cooperative marketing association for the 
sale of fish to Spain, known as The Spain 
Exporters’ Association, Ltd. This asso- 
ciation has been given the sole right to 
export fish to the Spanish market. 

The Newfoundland catch of shore and 
bank fish to the end of July was about 
25 percent under that reported on the 
corresponding date in 1941. The decline 
was chiefly owing to a smaller run and to 
the reduced number of boats operating 
this season. 


Newfoundland Codfish Catch—Salted 


Basis 
Year? Quintals * 
a a 402, 922 
a Co En 344, 055 
1940 __ echt 381, 087 
al SSS eS 415, 249 
eee 


1 First 7 months of year only. 
?1 quintal equals 112 pounds. 


Fruits and Nuts 


OLIVE CULTURE SPURRED IN ARGENTINA 


A corporation to stimulate the cultiva- 
tion of olives, to be called Corporacién 
Nacional de Olivicultura, was created by 
the Argentine Government by decree is- 
sued on June 24, 1942. The new organi- 
zation will undertake the production and 
sale of olives at economic prices, assist 
producers, elaborate olive oil by setting 
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up local factories, and arrange for the 
marketing of the oil abroad. 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED IN CHILE’S FRUIT 
INDUSTRY 


Realizing the necessity for the Chilean 
fruit industry to limit the types of fruit 
produced and to concentrate on produc- 
tion of a few major varieties, officials of 
that country are arranging for a national 
census of fruit trees. Basing their pro- 
gram on these findings, authorities plan 
to promote the production of a limited 
number of standard varieties of each 
fruit which have been found to be most 
disease-resistant, best suited to the soil 
and climatic conditions where they are 
grown, and most highly favored in do- 
mestic and foreign markets. 


Grain and Products 
WESTERN CANADA PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


The sixth crop report of the Winnipeg 
Tribune, released on August 27, estimated 
that combined production of all grains 
in western Canada will reach slightly 
more than 1,250,000,000 bushels, barring 
frost and wet weather. 

The weighted average yield per acre 
for wheat is expected to be slightly more 
than 25 bushels, oats will average almost 
49 bushels, and barley more than 37 
bushels. Flax will yield under 11 bushels 
per acre, which would be considerably 
above the longtime average yield of 843 
bushels per acre. Rye will be substanti- 
ally above average. 

Applying the Tribune’s estimated aver- 
age yields to the estimates of July 24 by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, wheat 
production would be about 520,000,000 
bushels, oats about 470,000,000, barley 
approximately 240,000,000, and flax 
around 15,750,000 bushels. 

Cutting is 2 or 3 weeks behind last year. 
About 50 percent of Manitoba coarse 
grain crops had been cut by the last week 
in August, but only about 20 percent in 
the other two Provinces. Not over 5 per- 
cent of the coarse grains in western Can- 
ada had been threshed or “combined.” 

Wheat cutting had reached about 45 
percent in Manitoba but was not sched- 
uled to be in full swing in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta until the first week in Sep- 
tember. In some localities work was not 
expected to commence before the second 
week in September. 


Mor_E RIcE FoR CHILE 


Production of additional quantities of 
rice in Chile will be urged for the 1942-43 
crop season, owing to the increased cur- 
rent demand not only in domestic but 
also in foreign markets. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has also 
revealed that plans are being made for 
the establishment of a rice experiment 
station to be located near Talca for the 
purpose of studying rice culture, produc- 
tion, and marketing. 


Meats and Products 
DEHYDRATED-MEAT PRODUCTION, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Production of dehydrated meat will be 
undertaken in New Zealand to supply 
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the British market, the New Zealang 
Minister of Marketing has announceg 
He also made known that the Uniteg 
Kingdom Ministry of Food has eon. 
tracted with the New Zealand Govern. 
ment for delivery of 100 tons of dehy. 
drated meat monthly and agreed to pay 
enough to place the production on g 
sound economic basis. The amount con. 
tracted for, it is believed, represents the 
probable output of the projected plant. 
Experimental work is being carried on, 
and British sources report that sample 
packets sent to Great Britain have been 
found satisfactory. 

In the process the meat is boned, sur- 
plus fat and waste removed, and the re. 
maining meat parboiled before dehydra- 
tion. The finished product is said to 
weigh approximately one-quarter to one- 
sixth of the original carcass, and after 
being minced it can be packed into air- 
tight containers and transported without 
refrigeration. The fact that this meat 
can be shipped as ordinary cargo is prob. 
ably the main reason for its encourage- 
ment at this time. 

The New Zealand Ministry of Market- 
ing has indicated that the dehydration of 
meat for export is visualized only as q 
wartime measure and that it is not ex- 
pected to play any part in the country’s 
post-war program. 


Sugars and Products 


INDIA’S OUTPUT 


Official estimates of the 1941-42 sugar- 
cane crop in India place the total area 
sown at 3,466,000 acres, compared with 
4,598,000 acres last year, and the total 
estimated yield of gur (raw sugar) is 
placed at 4,431,840 short tons as against 
6,489,280 tons last year. This represents 
a decrease of 25 percent in acreage and 
32 percent in yield. 

The quantity of sugar refined from 
cane in the 1941-42 season is estimated 
at 893.760 tons, compared with 1,226,400 
tons in the corresponding season of 1940- 
41. 


SoutTH AFrRIca’s Last Crop SHORT 


The 1941 sugarcane crop in South Af- 
rica was substantially below that of the 
preceding year. The amount of cane sent 
to the mills did not exceed 3,921,436 short 
tons, compared with 5,309,237 tons in 
1940, and the sugar output of the 1941- 
42 season was only 452,119 tons, com- 
pared with 572,880 tons in 1940-41. 

South African production figures for 
the past 5 years are as follows: 


In short tor 





( ane Sugar 


crushed | produced 
1937-38 4, 489, 022 507, 219 
1938-39 4, 658, 962 522, 732 
1939-40 5, 346, 006 595, 556 
1940-41 5, 309, 227 572, 880 
1941-42 3, 921, 436 452, 119 





Vegetables and Products 


DEHYDRATION IN BRITAIN 


Lack of shipping space has caused 4 
great increase in the process of food de- 
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hydration in the United Kingdom—the 
British press calls it a new war weapon. 
An important step in its development is 
the establishment of a large plant in 
London for drying vegetables. 

This new plant will concentrate on 
treating carrots, cabbages, and potatoes. 
Each week 9 tons of dehydrated food are 
being produced from 80 tons of potatoes. 
The dried product is packed in one-eighth 
the space originally required. Air in the 
containers is replaced by nitrogen to aid 
in keeping the vegetable. 

Experiments are being carried on with 
two processes; one requires from 2 to 3 
pours and the other 6 hours. In the 
shorter method, hot air is passed over 
trays of potato strips, and in the second 
process the vegetable is placed on a mov- 
ing belt which passes through hot cham- 
bers. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


In 1941, Brazil produced 208,795 metric 
tons of pig iron, 154,189 tons of ingot 
steel, and 149,928 tons of rolled products, 
compared with 185,300 tons of pig iron, 
141,000 of steel, and 135,300 of rolled 
products in 1940, according to press re- 
ports. Exports of iron and steel in 1941 
amounted to 56,102 tons, most of which 
went to Argentina. 


FINLAND, Too, Lacks SCRAP 


The supply of iron for the Finnish iron 
and steel industry caused some anxiety 
during 1941, according to the managing 
director of the Finnish Industrial League, 
as domestic supplies of scrap covered 
only 25 percent of the requirements. How- 
ever, Finland’s principal iron and steel 
concern, the Wartsila Co., in its annual 
report for 1941, stated that after the re- 
occupation of Karelia the company be- 
gan reconstruction of its iron works, roll- 
ing mill, and electric furnaces. The lat- 
ter resumed operations in September, and 
the rolling mill was functioning by No- 
vember, it is stated. 

The company expected that after ex- 
tensions had been completed the pig-iron 
output would reach 14,000 tons a year. 
There were 6,700 employees on the pay 
roll at the close of 1941, and profits for 
the year were 15,300,000 marks, compared 
with 14,100,000 marks in 1940. 

The Wartsila Co.’s engineering and 
shipbuilding works at Helsinki, Abo, and 
Kotka, which suffered damage from 
bombings, have been repaired, the report 
states. 


SPAIN’s IRON-ORE REGIONS 


Of the 1,641,000 metric tons of iron 
ore produced in Spain in 1941, 1,008,000 
tons came from the Biscay region, 
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282,000 from Santander, 106,000 from 
Granada-Malaga, and 106,000 from Mal- 
aga, according to a British press report. 


Leather and Re- 


lated Commodities 


Tanning Materials 
PARAGUAY’S QUEBRACHO-EXTRACT INDUSTRY 


The quebracho-extract manufacturing 
industry in Paraguay experienced a 
fairly stable period of activity during 
1941, production increasing from 31,810 
metric tons in 1940 to a total of 46,232 
tons in 1941. Exports amounted to 
36,574 tons in 1941, leaving a stock on 
hand of a little less than 10,000 tons. 

It has been generally recognized for 
the last few years that Paraguay, to- 
gether with Argentina, is capable of pro- 
ducing from 500,000 to 600,000 tons of 
quebracho extract per year. In 1941, 
with shipments to most of the continent 
of Europe entirely cut off, total exports 
for the two countries were between 140,- 
000 and 160,000 tons. In the years 1936 
and 1937, with normal canditions pre- 
vailing, the combined annual exports 
from the two countries ranged between 
240,000 and 260,000 tons. 

Through a joint governmental agree- 
ment, reached last March between Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay, production is to 
be restricted and exports closely super- 
vised. It is understood that of the total 
exports to be made, 20 percent has been 
reserved for Paraguayan exporters. 


Hides and Skins 


PARAGUAY’S TRADE 


With meat packing active during 1941, 
Parguay’s supply of hides and skins 
available for export was considerably 
increased. 

Details of the trade are shown in the 
following table: 


{In metric tons] 





Item 1940 1941 
Salted cattle hides_- 246,606 | 328, 255 
Dry cattle hides__--. ; 40,133 | 105, 883 
Salted unborn calfskins - --. 2, 169 | 252 
Crude dry shoe leather- 20, 324 
Tanned sole leather. -- 18, 364 
Tanned hides 15, 229 


Wild-animal skins and hides 36, 328 75, 090 
| 


Lumber and 
Products 


FINNISH PRODUCTION HIT By LABOR 
SHORTAGE 


The woodworking industries of Finland 
suffered heavily during 1941 because of 
labor shortages. Only one-third the 
normal number of logs were felled for 
export, and plywood production was less 
than half that for 1940, according to 
European press reports. Because of the 
demand from Germany for cellulose for 
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munitions purposes, the production of 
wood pulp increased somewhat and ex- 
ports of chemical pulp almost doubled. 

Only 891,000 M board feet of logs was 
cut in 1941, which represents a decrease 
of 792,000 from the preceding year— 
compared with the normal year of 1935, 
a reduction of 2,376,000 M feet. In 1941, 
435,600 M board feet of lumber was ex- 
ported, compared with 396,000 in 1940. 
Export prices were between 10 and 15 
percent higher, but they were offset by a 
material increase in production costs. 

The output of plywood was reduced to 
1,059,399 cubic feet, a decrease of 1,294,- 
821 cubic feet from the 1940 figure of 
2,354,220. Exports of plywood dropped 
from 1,059,399 cubic feet in 1940 to 941,- 
688 feet last year. 


U. K. Now USING “WASTE” TIMBER 


Waste timber, formerly not salable 
even for firewood, is now being converted 
into charcoal for United Kingdom war 
industries, where it is used in the proc- 
essing of some types of steel. Four char- 
coal stoves have recently been installed 
in Yorkshire, according to the British 
press. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


URUGUAYAN MARKET: EFFECT OF NEW 
AGREEMENT 


The United States has generally been 
the chief supplier of Uruguayan imports 
of industrial machinery in the lighter- 
weight classification (industrial ma- 
chines, n. s. p. f., weighing up to 100 
kilograms each), but not of heavy ma- 
chinery. 

The generally favorable import duties 
on the lighter-weight machines, aver- 
aging 7 to 10 percent ad valorem, are 
bound against increase in the reciprocal 
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Ruling on Price Regulation 


of Newsprint 


Sales of newsprint for export 
may be made between a mill and 
one or more merchants and then 
to an exporter without imposing 
unusual domestic extra-haul costs 
on any of them, according to a 
recent interpretation by the Office 
of Price Administration. This 
ruling clarifies the provisions of 
Price Regulation No. 130 cover- 
ing newsprint and implements a 
previous interpretation which per- 
mitted producers to pass on addi- 
tional shipping costs to foreign 
purchasers. : 

Under the new ruling, mills sell- 
ing newsprint for export are re- 
quired to absorb only the carload 
freight charges to the port of ex- 
port which they would normally 
use. The difference between this 
amount and the charges to an 
emergency port may be billed to 
an intermediate buyer, even 
though this emergency point of 
exit may be an inland border city, 
such as Laredo, Tex. These extra 
freight charges may then be re- 
billed on subsequent domestic 
sales of the same paper, provided 
the paper finally leaves the coun- 
try in its original form and has 
been marked “For export only” by 
the mill. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion does not require the shipper 
to stand the cost of reshipment 
if the newsprint should be held up 
at one emergency port, compelling 
reshipment to another port. It 
will not be necessary for deal- 
ers making export sales to secure 
approval of a normal port—it is 
recognized that the port would 
normally be on the most direct 
and economical route and that no 
seller should be restricted to one 
normal port for all foreign desti- 
nations. Sellers are still required 
to quote, bill, and record in their 
own files the details of such sales. 
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trade agreement signed between the 
United States and Uruguay on July 21. 
Similarly, favorable import duties are 
bound on certain replacement and re- 
pair parts for this type of machinery, of 
which the United States is the chief 
supplier. 


Other important concessions obtained 
on industrial machinery are the bindings 
of the duty-free status of wheel and 
track-laying types of industrial tractors 
and of windmills and their accessories 
and parts. United States exports of 
windmills to Uruguay have been an im- 
portant item, valued at $56,000 in 1940. 

For many years imports of agricul- 
tural machinery have been duty-free in 
Uruguay, and trade in these products 
has been important to the United States, 
which has been the chief supplier of a 
number of items. 
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Under the terms of the reciprocal 
trade agreement, the duty-free status of 
tractors of all kinds (including indus- 
trial tractors) is bound. 

United States exports of tractors to 
Uruguay have had an average annual 
value of $329,000 during the last 10 
years, and in 1940 these exports were 
valued at $479,000. 

Plows of all kinds are also bound duty- 
free for the life of the agreement. The 
value of plows exported from the United 
States to Uruguay in the last decade 
has averaged $73.000 a year, and in 1940 
these exports were valued at $83,000. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


CHILEANS LIKE U.S. FILMS 


Motion-picture audiences in Chile 
generally prefer films made in the United 
States, though this preference is more 
pronounced in cities than in suburban 
districts. Heavy drama, comedy, and 
farce are the most popular types. 

During the first 7 months of 1942 a 
total of 244 films were released; of these, 
168 were produced in the United States. 
In 1941 the United States supplied 320 
of the 408 films released. 


TRINIDAD CONDITIONS 


Approximately 90 percent of the mo- 
tion pictures shown in Trinidad, British 
West Indies, originate in the United 
States. There is no domestic produc- 
tion, and it is estimated that at least 
416 feature films are required annually. 
All of the 33 local theaters, 13 United 
States Army theaters, and 1 Navy 
theater are wired for sound, but none 
is air-conditioned. 


Nonferrous Metals 


EXPORT PERMITS FOR CANADA’S SILVER 
SHIPMENTS 


Since the demand for silver is increas- 
ing, Canada is protecting supplies for 
home consumption by requiring export 
permits for shipment of silver to any 
foreign country. This applies to all 
silver—ores and concentrates, metal and 
alloys, semifabricated and fabricated, 
scrap, salts, and compounds. 


ACTIVITY IN MEXxIco 


Substantial gains are being made in 
Mexico’s metal production—inactive 
properties are being reopened and new 
veins are being brought into production. 
April production of copper was almost 
double that of March, mercury was up 
nearly 50 per cent, and lead and anti- 
mony showed satisfactory gains. 

Graphite production fell from an un- 
usually high total in March to a more 
nearly normal production in April, and 
decreases were noted in gold, silver, zinc, 
arsenic, and manganese. Cadmium, tin, 
tungsten, and iron remained practically 
unchanged. 
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No official production data were re. 
ported for chrome, bismuth, molyp. 
denum, selenium, platinum, strontium, 
vanadium, cobalt, and aluminum, 


NEw ALUMINUM PLANT FOR SPAIN? 


The Sociedad General de Alumino of 
Spain intends to build a new plant at 
Santander which will produce 10,000 tons 
of aluminum yearly, according to the 
European press. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


ARGENTINA’S WOLFRAM OUTPUT Mounts 


Production of wolfram ore at the San 
Luis field in Argentina is expected to 
increase rapidly as a result of assistance 
obtained through the Government and 
the National Bank of Argentina, accord- 
ing to press reports. 

This field was exploited during World 
War I but has been neglected in recent 
years. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE SITUATION 


During July, stocks were heavy, ship- 
ments small, and sales difficult in the 
Argentine linseed market. Reports that 
the United States and Canadian linseed 
crops probably will be good caused some 
concern in local trade. Although the 
Grain Board reduced prices to 17.50 pesos 
per 100 kilograms in bulk at Buenos Aires, 
sales were small. 

The exportable surplus of linseed, both 
old and new, is estimated at 1,779,184 
metric tons. During the period Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, to July 24, 1942, exports 
totaled 309,731 metric tons. 

Areas sown to linseed have been ad- 
versely affected by the continued cold 
weather and prolonged drought; private 
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estimates indicate that the next crop 
will be 10 percent smaller. 

In other than certain South American 
countries, little interest was shown in 
Argentine sunflower seed, presumably be- 
cause of high shipping costs and risks. 
The market for sunflower-seed oil was 
also quiet, although prices were reduced. 


U. S. Buys BRAZILIAN SURPLUSES 


The entire exportable surplus of Bra- 
zilian babassu oil and castor oil will 
be purchased by the United States Com- 
modity Credit Corporation under terms 
of an agreement recently entered into 
with Brazil, according to an announce- 
ment of the Board of Economic Warfare 
of the United States. The oil stocks will 
help to replace coconut and tung oil for- 
merly imported from the western Pacific 
area. The agreement provides that if 
shipping is not available within 30 days 
after the stocks are offered for sale the 
Corporation will pay the agreed prices 
and store the oil in warehouses at Bra- 
zilian ports. 


Boom IN BRITISH COLUMBIA’S FISH-OIL 
BUSINESS 


British Columbia’s fish-oil industry 
boomed in 1941, according to trade re- 
ports. The fish-liver business went well 
into the million-dollar class. Liver pro- 
duction, alone, totaled 41,834 hundred- 
weight in 1941, compared with 20,110 
hundredweight in the preceding year. 


TUNG PLANTATIONS IN EAST AFRICA 


At the end of 1941, tung plantations 
established in Nyasaland, British Protec- 
torate bordering the west and south 
Shores of Lake Nyasa in East Africa, 
totaled 5,881 acres, according to press 
dispatches. An additional 500 acres are 
expected to be planted this year. 


New ZEALAND’s NEW ENTERPRISES 


A license to manufacture linseed oil, 
meal, and cake has been granted to Do- 
minion Industries, Ltd., Auckland, a New 
Zealand company registered in April 1942, 
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with a nominal capital of £NZ60,000 
($192,360). The factory is to be erected 
on a building site already secured in 
Dunedin, and will have an annual capac- 
ity of about 1,500 tons of linseed oil and 
3,500 tons of meal and cake products. 

The new enterprise will perform the 
dual role of augmenting the needed sup- 
ply of linseed oil, the sources of which 
have been seriously curtailed by the war, 
and of providing a local outlet for New 
Zealand flaxseed, production of which, 
with the development of the Dominion’s 
linen-flax industry, has become sizable, 
amounting this season to about 5,000 
tons. 

A factory, erected at Auckland to pro- 
duce dry butterfat for shipment to Brit- 
ain, began operations on July 25, 1942. 
Capacity is stated to be between 9,000 and 
10,000 tons per annum, provided three 
full shifts of 8 hours each are used. At 
the start, however, only one shift is to 
be worked. 


Undergrade butter will be processed for 
the British market, but if demand later 
arises for dehydrated butter for troops 
stationed in the South Pacific area the 
best grade of butter will be processed. 

Establishment of the Auckland plant 
was the outcome of a request by the 
British Ministry of Food for dry butter- 
fat. This product is readily reconverted 
into butter, and the fact that it requires 
no refrigeration will facilitate shipments. 
It is expected that a market for dry 
butterfat will exist after the war. 


PALESTINE’S OLIVE OIL 


Recent estimates of the 1942 yield of 
olive oil in Palestine indicate a figure 
between 7,000 and 8,000 metric tons. 
Damage to flowering trees by desert 
winds necessitated a downward revision 
of the April estimates of 8,000 to 10,000 
tons. A total of only 7,000 tons, however, 
would be a vast improvement over the 
1941 total of 2,000 tons, an amount 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs of 
the country. 


Production of olive fruit in 1942 is 
estimated to be close to the 1939 total of 
35,232 tons. In 1940, there was a bumper 
yield of 45,767 tons, but in 1941 it dropped 
to a mere 13,400 tons. 

In 1941, of some 150,000 acres devoted 
to olive trees, 128,000 acres were “bearing 
areas” and 22,000 acres “nonbearing.” 
Since there is little variation from year 
to year, the acreage this year is prob- 
ably substantially the same. 

Palestine both imports and exports 
olive oil, but in late years exports have 
been much the heavier. Imports of olive 
oil in 1940 consisted of 73,192 kilograms 
of edible oil and 87,269 kilograms of in- 
dustrial oil. In 1941 Palestine imported 
84,614 kilograms of edible oil, but no in- 
dustrial oil. Exports were much larger. 
In 1940, 438,595 kilograms of edible oil 
and 254,659 kilograms of oil for indus- 
trial purposes were exported; in 1941 the 
figures were 704,786 and 267,908 kilo- 
grams, respectively. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


The 1942 production of olive oil in 
Turkey is not expected to exceed 30,000 
metric tons. Present stocks of all grades 
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of olive oil are not more than 15,000 tons, 
which is barely sufficient to meet local 
requirements until the new press. Little 
or no Olive oil will be available for export. 

Prevailing high prices for oilseeds have 
led to heavier plantings of these crops 
rather than to cereal crops. Prospects 
for oilseed crops, therefore, are unusually 
good. It is estimated that the areas 
planted to oilseeds are double those of 
last year. The only crop that may have 
suffered from the drought is the Thra- 
cian sunflowerseed. All other oilseed 
crops, grown for the most part in Asiatic 
Turkey, are reported to be in excellent 
condition. 

Cottonseed production is expected to 
be double that of 1941. In view of the 
fact that grain and forage crops will 
probably be short, vegetable-oil manu- 
facturers have expressed concern over 
the possibility that a large part of the 
cottonseed may be used directly for for- 
age and not for the production of oil. 
In 1941 large quantities of cottonseed 
were used this way. 


PROMISING SESAME EXPERIMENTS IN 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has announced the development of 
a sesame plant with a heavy oil yield, 
the result of several years of experi- 
mentation by Dr. Gerald G. Langham, 
of Vinton, Ohio, geneticist of the depart- 
ment, say press reports. 


The new plant is hardy, and was pro- 
duced by crossing the local variety with 
plants from Argentina, Brazil, China, 
and India. It is hoped the plant will 
enable Venezuela to supply its own de- 


mand and provide sesame oil for export 
as well. 


For each leaf, the new plant has three 
capsules with eight rows of seeds, in- 
stead of one capsule with four rows. 
Although the large field tests have not 
been completed, it is indicated that the 
new variety will produce about 160 per- 
cent more oil per plant, and with proper 
irrigation will give three crops a year 
in warm climates. 
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Bonnets in Britain 


Grandmother’s hats which have 
reposed peacefully in British attics 
for these many years are to have 
a new lease on life. The topflight 
successes of 1900 are being trans- 
formed by Mayfair milliners into 
1942 creations. It’s all because the 
Government has restricted the pro- 
duction of new felt hats to 10 per- 
cent of pre-war supplies—also, 
clothing coupons are required to 
obtain millinery fabrics. 

Fashion must still be served, and, 
in order to provide women with 
new autumn models, hatmakers 
are paying substantial prices for 
old hats—as high as 6 shillings— 
and there is an unlimited demand. 

One firm is advertising for 
1,000,000 old hats. 
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Paints and 
Pi gments 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


The output of paints ana varnisnes 
from a total of 92 Canadian establish- 
ments increased 27 percent in 1941 over 
the preceding year. Imports of paint 
products were valued at $7,695,413 and 
exports at $2,260,178. 

Details of the industry in 1941 are 
shown in the following table: 





Quantity | 








Item (imperial Value 
gallons) 
omnia ——_—__——| ——|- a 
Enamels-- eaten 2,099,310 | $6, 134, 740 
Lacquers__- 1, 202,270 | 3, 037, 66 


Ready-mixed ‘paints, includ- 
ing asphalt and tar paints, 





metallic paints and fillers _- 6, 453, 950 14, 730, 260 
Stains (oil, spirit, varnish, and 

creosote) Se caleba oe 3, 149, 940 | 558, 580 
Varnishes, including pam, | | 

shellac, and driers___- | 2,969, 970 4, 519, 830 
Water paints (including size) . |! 10, 349, 840 | 757, 090 
Paint pastes (including fillers)_| 6, 454, 490 855, 710 





1 In pounds, 


Petroleum and 
Products 


New ZEALAND SEARCHING FOR OIL 


The search for commercial oil deposits 
in New Zealand is continuing. Recently 
the New Zealand Minister of Mines re- 
vealed through the press that about 40 
experts were engaged in survey work. 

In one district an oil company has 
drilled to a great depth without striking 
oil. In another area reports state that 
preparations for oil-boring are under 
way, although actual drilling has not be- 
gun. Three modern drilling rigs have 
been provided. Some experts believe that 
oil seepages in this area indicate the 
presence of an excellent grade of crude 
oil. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


FREIGHT-CAR REPAIR FIGURES, CANADA 


A smaller percentage of freight cars of 
the two transcontinental railways in 
Canada were awaiting or undergoing re- 
pairs on June 1, 1942, than on June 1, 
1941, according to figures published in 
the Canadian press. 

On the Canadian National Railways, 
3.2 percent of the railway-owned freight 
cars were being, or waiting to be repaired 
on June 1, 1942, compared with 3.4 per- 
cent in the preceding year, while the re- 
spective figures for the Canadian Paci- 
fic’s railway-owned cars were 2.7 and 4.4 
percent. 

For these two railways combined, 3 
percent of the railway-owned cars were 
awaiting or undergoing repairs on June 
1, 1942, as against 3.9 percent in 1941. 
Railway-owned cars constitute practi- 
cally all of the total number, there being 
no privately owned cars on the Canadian 
National and but a relative few on the 
Canadian Pacific. 


Shipbuilding 


NEWFCUNDLAND WILL BUILD SMALL 
VESSELS 


The Newfoundland Government is 
planning to build a fleet of small vessels 
in order to alleviate the country’s local 
transportation difficulties. 

Long advocated by the press and lead- 
ing businessmen, the plan calls for the 
construction of 10 vessels of 300 dead- 
weight tons each. They will be of a type 
best suited to present needs but so de- 
signed that they can be converted to 
other types when the period of emergency 
is passed. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
INDIA’S TRADE 


Cotton exports and arrivals at the 
principal ports of India for the periud 
September 1, 1941, to June 20, 1942, were 
below the figures for the similar period 





Mobile workshops are being built 
in Canada for use of the armed 
forces while in the field, say press 
reports. Each unit is equipped 
with a lathe, anvil, drills, welding 
torches, and a riveting hammer. 

Steel drawers to hold spare parts, 
a tool cabinet, and a workbench 
are also provided. The shops are 
mounted on medium-sized motor- 
trucks. 
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in 1940-41. Domestic consumption of 
Indian cotton, however, increased, ag 
shown in the following table: 


{In bales of 400 pounds} 





LL 


Qu — Quantity 

(Sept. | (Sept, 1, 

1940, A 1941, to 
| June 20, June 20, 
1941) 1942) 


—__ 


Cotton 


3, 664, 109 
1, 980, 444 


Arrivals at the principal ports 

Exports 

Consumption (of Indian cot- 
ton) 2, 670, 040 


2, 371, 495 
1, O71, 671 
2, 986, 029 

Stocks of raw cotton held by exporters, 
dealers, and mills in Bombay on June 
25, 1942, were estimated at 1,127,799 
bales. 

Estimates placed raw-cotton stocks in 
the Calcutta Consular District at the end 
of June 1942, at 28,000 bales. No logs 
or damage was reported during the 
month. 

Cotton stocks at Karachi on June 30, 
1942, were estimated at 116, 200 bales, ac- 
cording to a report of the Consulate. 
Stocks at Madras and Tuticorin totaled 
8,910 bales at the end of June. 

It is estimated that the new season’s 
acreage under cotton may decrease by 
10 to 25 percent, compared with the pre- 
vious season, owing to the Government's 
emphasis on greater food crops. Re- 
striction on irrigation of short-staple cot- 
ton and generous irrigation quotas for 
food production imposed in Bombay and 
the United Provinces have contributed to 
the decline in cotton plantings. 

Recent research by the Department of 
Agriculture in the Bengal Province, it is 
reported, resulted in the establishment 
of a new variety of long-staple cotton, 
which has proved superior in many ways 
and which is expected to be the commer- 
cial cotton of the Punjab in the near 
future. 








Raw-CotTton Stocks, SPAIN 


Raw-cotton stocks on July 31, 1942, in 
the Port of Barcelona, Spain, as reported 
from reliable sources, are shown below: 





ype Quantity Kilograms 
; (ir per bale 


Brazilian W, 511 180 
Nigerian 3, 792 | 190 
Egyptiar 1, 002 340 


Spanish | 1, OS2 20 





lotal 3, 387 | 





Mill stocks were estimated roughly at 
30,000 to 35,000 bales. Assuming mill 
stocks to be 34,000 bales, the mills of 
Catalonia held about 90,000 bales of raw 
cotton, which is sufficient for 3 months’ 
operation at the present estimated rate 
of mill consumption. 


UrucGuay’s MILLs Kace DIFFICULTIES 


Cotton mills in Uruguay have been 
concerned over the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining imported yarns, although 
it is estimated that there is still about 
3 month’s supply in the country. Mills 
report that cotton yarn imports from 
Brazil have decreased appreciably, with 
the possibility that Brazil may discon- 
tinue all exports of this commodity to 
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Uruguay. Further complicating matters, 
Argentine restrictions have eliminated 
that country as a source of yarn, and 
about the only markets now open are 
the United States and Great Britain. 
But shipments from these nations are 
diminishing. 


Wool and Products 


SITUATION IN SOUTH CHILE 


Of the 9,000,000 kilograms (19,841,400 
pounds) of wool produced this year in the 
Province of Magallanes, Chile, about 
1,500,000 kilograms (3,306,900 pounds) 
had not yet been exported at the end of 

ly. 

a one-third of the remaining wool 
in Punta Arenas belongs to the small, 
independent farmers. Working on a lim- 
ited scale with little capital, they pro- 
duce insufficient wool to warrant expert 
classification and grading. Conse- 
quently, their wool is generally inferior 
and of mixed quality. Leading sheep- 
growing companies of this region, which 
nave facilities for grading their wool, 
have exported practically their entire 
season’s production. 

At the first of the season, high prices 
were asked but not accepted. Prices 
dropped but demand remained inactive. 

The last season was favorable to the 
wool industry, and prospects for next 
season’s clip are excellent. 


FEWER SHEEP IN IRELAND 


The sheep population of Eire decreased 
6 to 8 percent during the second quarter 
of 1942, compared with the similar pe- 
riod of 1941, according to official reports. 
Private sources, however, placed this de- 
cline at 20 to 25 percent, because of 
greater demand for mutton and increased 
plantings of grain in former grazing 
areas. 

The number of sheep in the country 
is aproximately 2,366,000, and the 1942 
clip is expected to yield 14,129,000 pounds 
of wool in good condition. 

Woolen and worsted mills in Eire in 
1941 numbered 36, compared with 39 in 
the preceding year, according to pub- 
lished statistics. 

For the most part, 1941 production 
of Irish woolen mills in 1941 dwindled 
from 1940 production, as indicated in the 
following table: 





Item 1941 1942 


Woolen tissues sq. yds__| 2,343, 741 | 2, 377, 707 

Worsted tissues sq. yds 1,929,470 | 2,646, 991 

Flannels and delaines.sq. yds 134, 752 65, 317 

Blankets... pairs. _| 216, 078 220, 113 

Rugs number _ |} 21, 103 22, 901 
| 








Increased consumption of wool by Irish 
mills is expected during 1942, as indicated 
by additional working shifts to increase 
output, and three sets of top-making 
machinery soon to be imported from 
England. The latter are expected to 
supply about 1,000,000 pounds of wool 
tops annually. 

Current stocks early in August were 
estimated at 5,850,000 pounds of washed 
Wool and 6,900,000 pounds of greasy wool. 

Less demand on the part of the United 
States for Blackfaced and Kerry wools 
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(for carpet making) will glut the market, 
it is feared. Import regulations of both 
the United States and Canada contribute 
to difficulties in disposing of stocks. 


From the viewpoint of merchants and 
exporters, the outlook for the wool mar- 
ket is not promising. Mills have been 
competing against the merchants in the 
purchase of wool from farmers. Finer 
wools, therefore, will probably be kept 
in the hands of country dealers unless 
mills are prepared to pay what are 
regarded as fantastic prices. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


TROUBLE EXPERIENCED IN FINLAND 


The Finnish textile industry suffered 
reverses during 1941, European press re- 
ports reveal. Although it was possible 
to bring in relatively small quantities of 
raw cotton via Petsamo during the first 
6 months of the year, after June 14 Fin- 
land was absolutely cut off from addi- 
tional supplies of this fiber, and the mills 
at Tampere were forced practically to 
shut down. 


The closing of Petsamo similarly 
affected the wool industry. To alleviate 
matters, the Government sought to com- 
pel the owners of sheep to contribute 1 
kilogram of wool per year, per animal, 
but it was doubtful whether this measure 
would keep the looms busy for more than 
a short time. 


The principal hope for the textile in- 
dustry, therefore, depended upon arti- 
ficial fibers. Finland’s one rayon, ar- 
tificial wool, and cellophane factory was 
lost to Russia with the cession of Karelia. 
Upon recapture of this area in August 
1941, reconstruction of the plant was im- 
mediately undertaken, and it was esti- 
mated that production, to commence 
shortly after the close of 1941, would be 
approximately 1,200 kilograms of arti- 
ficial woola day. Rayon and cellophane, 
it was hoped, would be available for pro- 
duction in the spring of 1942; whether 
that hope was actually consummated is 
not known. 


POPPPPPPPPOL POPP PIO SOP III O SOI OOIOES 


“Boy, Solder Up Those Nazi 
Overalls!” 


The tailor and the sewing ma- 
chine now have a rival. Soldering 
is no longer confined to metal- 
working industries but has been 
adapted in Germany, states a re- 
cent European chemical magazine, 
to the manufacture of waterproof 
garments and special protective 
clothing for industrial use. 

Clothing of these special types 
is often made of “igelite’—a syn- 
thetic material of polivinyl chlo- 
ride—and rapid manufacture is 
greatly facilitated by this new sol- 
dering process. The various parts 
of the garments are assembled on a 
metal surface and are then soldered 
together. 
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Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


CANADA’s IMPORTS 


Tobacco and tobacco products entered 
for consumption in Canada in July 1942, 
according to an unrevised statement 
issued by the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue, were as follows: Cut 
tobacco, 2,291,322 pounds; plug tobacco, 
273,960 pounds; snuff, 73,129 pounds; 
number of cigarettes, 843,604,787; num- 
ber of cigars, 16,001,821; and Canadian 
raw-leaf tobacco, 266,188 pounds. 

During the month, excise taxes were 
paid on 17,197,905 cigars. 


JAPAN’S ACREAGE MOUNTS 


Tobacco acreage for 1940, as reported 
by the Japanese Tobacco Monopoly Bu- 
reau, totaled 49,893 cho, an increase of 
5 percent over the preceding year. (1 
cho=2.45 acres.) Production reached 
87,054 metric tons, a gain of 3 percent, 
compared with 1939. 

Although the acreage cultivated to 
American-type leaf increased 22.5 per- 
cent over the preceding year, actual har- 
vest of this type showed a gain of only 
4 percent. Native leaf decreased 10 per- 
cent in acreage but increased 2 percent 
in yield. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED TO U. S. BY 
URUGUAY 


As a result of the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States 
and Uruguay, exports of tobacco prod- 
ucts to that country are expected to in- 
crease, since concessions obtained will 
bring United States cigarette prices 
within the range of a larger consuming 
public. 

Exports of cigarettes to Uruguay dur- 
ing 1940 were valued at $37,000; unmanu- 
factured-tobacco shipments during the 
same year were valued at $132,000. 

The agreement will become effective 
after formal approval by both countries. 
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of Credit, and Wartime Aspects of Coun- 
and Customer Credits. 

There will be special meetings of bank- 
ers, importers, specific industrial groups, 
per'sons interested in trade with Cuba, 
and those concerned with other special 

nases of international trade. 

Local committees in Boston are at- 
tending to all essential arrangements for 
this 29th National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, which promises to be concretely 
helpful in many notable ways. 





“Purchaser’s Symbols” for 
Canadian Firms 


Canadian firms, in furnishing infor- 
mation called for by the Allocation Clas- 
sification System, are now required to 
use the same purchaser’s symbols as the 
corresponding American firms, states the 
War Production Board. Through | an 
amendment to the general instructions 
governing ACS it was ordered that no 
distinction be made. 

The first of the five purchaser’s sym- 
pols, USA, includes the Canadian Army 
and Air Force as well as the United 
States Army. The symbol USN includes 
the Canadian Navy, Trafalgar Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Ltd., and Wartime Merchant 
Shipping, Ltd., as well as the United 
States Navy and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. Lend-Lease (LL) and Other For- 
eign Purchasers (FP) remain the same, 
but Domestic Purchasers now include 
purchases for use within Canada. 

The original regulation provided that 
all purchase orders or contracts “either 
heretofore or hereafter placed” calling 
for delivery after July 31, 1942, must 
carry the symbols. Purchasers were re- 
quired to notify the supplier of the sym- 
pols to be used before that delivery date. 
Long-term purchasers, however, have 
been granted a month’s extension of the 
date on which they must notify their 
suppliers of the symbols to be placed on 
the purchase orders. On orders placed 
before July 1 the purchaser has until 
August 30 to notify his supplier of the 
symbols. 

In certain industries, such as copper 
and alloy steel, the work of coding orders 
is well advanced, and the information 
thus conveyed is necessary to allocate 
these materials properly. Buyers of 
these materials were urged to complete 
work on the old orders as early as pos- 
sible so that the information might be 
used in scheduling deliveries. 





Buna Plant for Rumania? 


Rumania may have a synthetic plant 
which will produce 3,000 tons of buna 
rubber annually, if present plans can be 
effected. The report is carried by the 
European press. 

Plans for the rubber plant are being 
hegotiated between an unnamed manu- 
facturing company in Rumania and the 
German I. G. Farbenindustrie. The 
plant will produce the synthetic rubber 
from natural gas, produced in moderate 
amounts in Rumania. 


‘Paraguay 
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NOTE. 


Latin American Exchange R 





aos 


-Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 


malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 


to 1 dollar. 





! 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


{omen | on 

Official B--_-- 

Be ee a i 
Free market__. 

| Controlled. __- 

| Compensation 

| Curb 
Official 2 
Free market. 

| Special free market 
Curb___- 
Official : 
Export draft 
Curb market 
Free... “ 

| Gold exchange 
Mining dollar 

| Agricultural dollar 
Controlled j 
Bank of Republic 
Stabilization Fund 
Curb ad Z 
Uncontrolled ; 
Controlled. __..._- 

Cuba Peso Free __ 

Ecuador Sucre 


Argentina Paper peso 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Bolivia_--- Boliviano 


Brazil. | Milreis 


Chile | Peso 


Colombia do 


Costa Rica Colon 


Central Bank (Free) 
Commercial Bank 
Lempira Official... ss 
Mexico Peso i. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb_- 
Official 
Free... 
Peru Sol do_. 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Free 
Controlled 
Free 


Honduras 


Paper peso 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Central Bank (Official) 


Annual average 
| rate 


Latest available 


Average rate quotation 





May June 
1942 1942 


1940 1941 Rate Date 


























39. 09 43. 38 46. 46 46. 46 46.46 | Aug. 25 

153.83 | 255.00 OS SPE Meise es 

| 56.71 54. 02 50. 00 51. 50 a eee 
16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500] 16.500] 16.500] Aug. 15 
19.789 | 19.717 | 19.650] 19.650] 19.630 Do 
20.700 | 20.678 | 20.500} 20.500} 20.500 Do. 
21.421 | 20.298 | 19.757 | 20.100} 20.500 |EndJuly 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | Aug. 13 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 10 Do. 
33. 04 31.78 30. 53 31. 14 31. 70 Do. 
31.05 31.15 31.15 31. 15 31. 10 Do. 
31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 31. 10 Do. 

1431.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 31. 10 Do. 

| 531.15 31.15 31.15 31. 10 Do. 

| 1.75 1.7545] 1.75 1.75 1.75 | Aug. 22 
1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 D 
(6) (8) (6) (6) (6) a 
1, 88 1. 86 1. 76 1.77 1.77 Au. 22 
5. 70 5, 85 5.72 5. 62 5. 62 Aug. 28 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 54 Do. 
90 975 1.00 1. 00 1.00 | Aug, 22 
16. 42 15. 00 14. 10 14. 10 14.10 | Aue. 8 

815,44 peers, “SS, ALE SLAs ela 

$15.73 SE) PRM EF mo taal 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | Aug. 22 

| 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 4.85 Do. 

| 5.00 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 Do. 

| 6.36 5.93 5. 42 5.35 5. 20 Do. 

970. 00 _....| 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Aug. 15 

975. 35 (10) AT OMB Dis BF: 

| 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Aug. 14 
2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
1, 899 1. 899 1. 899 1. 899 1.899 | Aug, 15 
2. 66 2. 31 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 Do. 
3.19 3. 26 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | Aue. 8 
13.46 | 123.76 3. 41 3.35 | 3.35 | De. 





1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

2 Jan. I- June 20, 

* Middle of August. 

4 Established on July 13. 

5 Established Mar, 25. 

6 For Class 2 merchandise, 1.795 
4, 1.95. 

7 June-December. 

§ January~May. 


»; Class 3, 1.87; Class 


® Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 10. 

it Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24~-Dee. 31. 


Nove.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery, imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 





Portugal’s Supply of Electricity 


The total production of Portugal’s 
electricity supply industry in 1940, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the coun- 
try’s Board of National Electrification, 
was 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours—an in- 
crease of 2.7 percent compared with the 
1939 production of 448,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. Of the electricity used during 
the year, 54.1 percent was for power and 
agricultural purposes, 23.7 percent for 
lighting, 16.6 percent for traction, and 
5.6 percent for metallurgical and electro- 
chemical industries. 

There were 109 hydroelectric plants in 
operation in 1940, with a total capacity of 
83,479 kilowatts—50 of the plants, with a 
capacity of 72,008 kilowatts, being en- 
gaged in public supply. Thermal plants 
totaled 551 (197,341 kilowatts), of which 
126 (139,697 kilowatts) were for public 
supply. 

The capacity of most of the public- 
utility generating stations is relatively 


small, only 9 being more than 5,000 kilo- 
watts. The total capacity of these 9, 
however, is 165,326 kilowatts. The larg- 
est plant in Portugal is the Companhias 
Reunidas Gas e Electricidade, Lisbon, 
which has a capacity of more than 51,190 
kilowatts and produced 121,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1940. 

The largest plant extension made 
during 1940 was the addition of a 1,000- 
kilovolt-ampere set at the hydroelectric 
plant on the River Cabrum (Companhia 
Hidro - Electrica Portuguesa). Several 
other extensions, as well as a number of 
new projects, were retarded because of 
the war. Only 77 miles of new high- 
voltage transmission lines were con- 
structed in 1940. This brings the coun- 
try’s total lines to 3,531 miles, of which 
3,181 miles are overhead. 





Mexico hopes to obtain American 
equipment soon for the construction of a 
high-octane gasoline plant. 
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U.S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tues- 
day, September 15, 1942: 


No. 403—Current Controls Bulletin No. 
45. 


The Office of Exports has issued Current 
Controls Bulletin No. 45 covering the follow- 
ing items: 


1. Storage-in-transit Privileges 


It is vital to the war effort to keep the 
ports clear. For this reason regulations are 
in effect prohibiting the movement of goods 
to the ports unless vessel space is immediately 
available. On the other hand, many com- 
modities, notably steel, must be taken from 
the mills as rapidly as they are produced be- 
cause of lack of storage facilities at the mills. 

To enable such freight to move without 
congesting ports and without substantial in- 
crease in transportation costs from the mill 
to seaboard, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has requested the rail and inland water 
carriers to establish storage-in-transit privi- 
leges on all commercial export freight in 
carload quantities. Tariff provisions for 
movement of such freight have been pub- 
lished, effective August 17, 1942. 

The use of storage facilities strategically 
located within short running time to the 
principal Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports will 
facilitate prompt delivery of the goods to the 
ports to meet the vessels in which cargo 
space has been allocated. Both covered and 
open storage facilities are available at the 
interior storage points. These facilities are 
equipped to handle iron and steel shipments 
and other commodities as well. 

Application on form BEW-138 is to be 
made by the exporter or his forwarding agent 
for shipping space for the cargo available for 
export in accordance with the instructions in 
the Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 9. If such space is available before the 
goods leave the point of origin, and an O. D. T. 
permit has been issued authorizing move- 
ment, goods can move direct from the mill 
to the designated port at published export 
rates. Otherwise, when ready, shipment may 
be forwarded from the mill to a convenient 
intermediate storage point under arrange- 
ments to be made by the forwarding agent 
with either the carriers or with private opera- 
tors of storage facilities. These shipments 
will be ordered forward to the storage point 
on the usual domestic bills of lading at do- 
mestic rates from the point of origin to the 
storage point. But, in order to Secure even- 
tually the through export rate the goods 
must be tendered to the carriers at the point 
of origin as “commercial freight for storage 
and subsequent exportation within four 
months, under the terms and conditions of 
section 502.42 of General Order O. D. T. 
No. 16.” 

When ship space becomes available, an 
O. D. T. permit will be issued on the basis 
of the originally filed BEW-138. 

When such O. D. T. permit has been issued, 
the goods will move from the storage point 
to the port at the export rate ordinarily 
charged for moving such goods from point of 
origin to the port plus the storage-in-transit 
charge, and an adjustment will be made by 
the carriers for the difference between the 
through export rate plus the storage-in-tran- 
sit charge and the domestic rate already paid 
to the storage point. 

In order to avoid delays which may result 
from the expiration of an outstanding ex- 
port license while goods are in intransit stor- 


age, it is recommended that the licensee file 
a renewal application three or four weeks 
prior to the expiration date of the license. 
The request for renewal should be accom- 
panied by a new export license application on 
form BEW-119 and the old license unless it 
has been filed with Customs. If there is a 
possibility that shipping space may become 
available, the applicant may retain his old 
license until action is taken on his new appli- 
cation. 


When the old license is not returned, the 
covering letter should explain the situation 
and state that the unused license will be re- 
turned immediately to this office for can- 
cellation when shipment is made against 
either the new or old license. 


Where it is likely that, due to the time re- 
quired for manufacture and for intransit 
storage, the goods may not be shipped within 
6 months from the date of the license, the 
Office of Exports may issue licenses initially 
for periods in excess of 6 months. 


II. New Material in Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule Number 9. 


The attention of exporters is called to 
numerous changes in Comprehensive Export 
Control Schedule No. 9. The following are to 
be specially noted: 


1. It is pointed out that where a general 
intransit license is not available for a par- 
ticular commodity or a particular destina- 
tion, intransit shipments may be made under 
such other general licenses for the commodity 
and the destination as may exist (p. 76). 


1 EXAMPLE.—Wheat from Canada intransit 
to French Guiana may be exported from the 
United States under general license (G—69) 
even though no general intransit license is 
in effect for shipments from Canada to 
French Guiana. Similarly, cork from Portu- 
gal intransit to Canada may be exported 
from the United States under general license 
(G-1) even though the general intransit li- 
cense (GIT P/A) from Portugal to Canada 
does not include cork. 


2. A large group of commodities is added 
to the list excluded from clearance under 
General Intransit Licenses (pp. 76-77). The 
effective date for the revisions of this list is 
September 15, 1942. Shipments of these com- 
modities which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date 
of change may be exported under the previ- 
ous general license provisions. 


3. There are numerous additions to the 
list of commodities excepted from the $25 
general license (p. 77). 

4. The lists of medicinals and pharmaceu- 
ticals subject to special restrictions have 
been revised (p. 78). 

5. New requirements for the correct prep- 
aration and submission of the revised indi- 
vidual export license application are set forth. 
Particular reference is called to: 

(a) Commodity Description—page 82, sec- 
tion 7. 

(b) Price Ceilings—page 82, section 8. 

(c) Resubmission of Application Returned 
Without Action—page 84, section 20. 

(d) Renewal of Expiring Licenses—page 84, 
section 21. 


1The above examples are to replace the 
example of the rule’s operation cited in par c, 
sec. 1, p. 76 of Comprehensive Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 9. 
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(e) Allocated Commodities Lost 
page 84, section 22. “ Gon 

6. Additional information is re 
the case of applications for lioenes "att _ 
port commodities for resale purposes tom 
85). * 

7. Additional information is re 
applications to export: wed 

(a) Metal Drums and Containe 
86) ; = Om 

(b) Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, 
and Medicinals (page 86); 

(c) Coal Tar Colors, Dyes, Stains and 
Color Lakes (page 87); 
(d) Vehicles and Equipment Requiri 
Rubber Tires, Casings, and Tubes (page 88): 

(e) Jeweled Watches (page 88). . 

8. The allocations program and procedure 
are described, and the materials now allocateq 
for export are listed (pp. 88-92). 

9. The procedure which will be followeq 
by the Board of Economic Warfare when jt 
is necessary to deny a United States firm the 
privilege of obtaining export licenses ig de. 
scribed (p. 98). 

10. The information concerning procedure 
for the export of technical data and publica. 
tions has been revised throughout; that part 
dealing with publications is published in the 
schedule for the first time (pp. 100-107). 

11. Information concerning the licensing 
of ship stores, supplies, equipment, and 
bunker fuel is newly included in the Compre- 
“ap Export Control Schedule (pp. 109- 
110). 

12. Information concerning the allocation 
of shipping space to the other American 
republics has been revised and included (pp 
110-113). 

13. As a result of the recent allocation of 
rubber and rubber manufactures to the 
other American republics, the special pro. 
visions concerning these commodities (p. 86 
of the schedule) are to be revised by dele- 
tion of the first paragraph. 


Chemicals, 


III. Exports of Mining Equipment and Re- 
placement Parts for Resale Purposes, 


Applicants for licenses to export mining 
equipment and replacement parts to the 
other American republics for resale purposes 
are requested to list the mining companies 
which will be allowed to purchase the equip- 
ment and parts. This list is supplemental 
to the information requested with such ap- 
plications as set forth in part B, section IJ, 
3, of Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 9, page 85. A statement that the mining 
equipment and parts will be sold only to the 
companies listed should also accompany the 
application and will be considered a part 
thereof 


IV. Acknowledgment Cards 
BEW 142 


BEW 116 and 


In requesting acknowledgment cards, ex- 
porters should designate by number or de- 
scription the type of card desired. Acknowl- 
edgment card BEW 116, in two parts, 
accompanies the export license application; 
acknowledgment card BEW-142, in three 
parts, accompanies the application for freight 
space. 


V. Weight Requirements on License Applica 
tion Form: 


All Air and Mail Shipments 
Shipments by Water to Other American 
Republics 

The attention of exporters is called to the 
fact that large numbers of applications for 
export licenses are being returned daily be- 
cause of the failure of applicants to show 
the gross shipping weight and cubic measure- 
ment, in answer to question 13 on the license 
application Form (BEW-119). 

It is emphasized that, in conformity with 
paragraph (i) of the general instructions 





covering the use of license applications (back | 


of page 1 of the application form), applicants 
for licenses to export by air and by mail to 
all destinations and by water to the other 
American republics, in addition to describing 
the material in units as specified in the Com- 
prehensive Export Control Schedule, must 
set forth the gross shipping weight as well 
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the cubic measurement of the shipment. 
js description is necessary in order that’ 
this office may determine the relative likeli- 
of shipment and assign suitable ship- 
ing priority rating for the cargo. Appli- 
pens which omit this information will be 
gutomatically rejected. 
where the gross shipping weight and the 
pic measurement of the material are not 
ifically and definitely known, the appli- 
cant must approximate this data to the near- 
est degree of accuracy possible under the 
circumstances. Licenses need not be sub- 
mitted for amendment where the actual 
ss weight and cubic measurement differ 
slightly from the totals indicated on the 


license. 


yi. General License Country Group Amend- 
ments. 


Depart-| 
ment of 
Com- | 
merce 
No 
Sched- 
ule B | 
unless | 
other- | Old 
wise 
indi 
cated) | | 


General | 
License | 
Group 


Commodity 


= 4 


New 





| | 


Nonmetallic minerals 
Nonmetallic mineral! 
products except pre 
cous n. e. s. (include 
erushed stone, sand, 
gravel, crushed slate, 
silex, chalk, and chalk 
manulactures) 
(lay and clay products 
Cement, high-temper 
ature or refractory, 
n.e. s. (include plas- 
tic brick cement) 
Sanitary fixtures and 
fittings, and parts, 
n. @.$ 5334 
Wood manufactures: | | 


5960.98) K Cc Sept. 17 


TAOS OK ( Do 


Douglas fir plywood 1209 
Synthetic textiles: 
Upholstery and drap 
ery fabrics wider 
than 42 inches, 
woven (except pile) 
femnants and mill 
ends 
Ribbons (include wo- | 
ven labels) RAS. | K C De 
| 


3819.2 | K C Do 


is4u.4 


Thread and yarn for 
sewing, embroider 
ing, hand-knitting, 
and crocheting (in 
dude chenille and 
bouclé) 3842 

Textile Products 

Absorbent cotton, | 
gauze, and sterilized | 
handages (include } | 
cellucotton band 
ages) 3080) | K Cc Do 

Floor coverings, felt | 
base | 3903 =| K © Do 

Beverages: Sirups and 

flavors for beverages 

(include concentrated 

sirups) 1766 K c Do 

Iron and steel manu 

factures, miscellane 

ous; Iron and steel | 
manufactures, other | 

(include bottle open 

ers, hand bottle cap 

pers, sheet steel ware, 

steel stampings, n.e.s.) | 

Perfumery and toilet | 
water 

Miscellaneous | | 
Soda-fountain equip } 
ment and bar sup 
lies 
Notions, cheap novel 
ties and specialties 





6209. OS K ic Do 


x 
> 


| 9846 K  ®: Do 


| S840 ; (') © Do, 
| | 





‘Formerly controlled according to composition. 


Shipments of the above commodities which were on 


dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for 
{port prior to the effective date of change may be ex- 


ported under the previous general license provisions. 


Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 9, for September-October 1942, is 
noW available from the Superintendent 
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of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., or from the New 
York Regional Office of the Department 
of Commerce, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 9—Changes in Lists I, II, and III, 
under General Imports Order M-63, 
as Amended. 

The War Production Board has an- 
nounced the following changes, effective 
September 11, 1942, in Lists I, II, and ITI, 
appended to General Imports Order 
M-63, as amended June 2, 1942: 


Additions: 
To List I: Hemp (Cannabis Satiba type 
only) unmanufactured: 
Hackled, including “line of hemp” (in- 

cluded in Schedule A No. 3263.0). 

Not hackled (included in No. 3263.2). 
Tow (included in No. 3263.3). 
To List II: Cohune nut oil (included in 

No. 1428.9): 

Nutgalls or gall nuts (No. 2310.0). 
To List III: Fabrics, woven of Agave fiber 

(included in No. 3421.5): 

Hides and skins, raw: Deer, buck or doe 

(0293.1). 

Transfers: 
From List I to List IT: 
Silver: 

Ores, concentrates, and base bullion, 
valuable chiefly for silver content 
(6819.5). 

Bullion, refined (6819.6). 

Coin, foreign (6819.8). 

Sweepings and scrap, including silver 
sulphides (6819.9). 

Semiprocessed items, valuable chiefly 
for silver content (included in No. 
690.25). 

Compounds, mixtures, and salts, valu- 
able chiefly for silver content (in- 
cluded in No. 838.982). 


At the same time and also effective 
September 11, 1942, it was announced 
that the provisions of the order as 
amended shall not apply to materials on 
List III which are located in, and are the 
growth, production, or manufacture of 
and are transported into the Continental 
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United States overland, by air, or by in- 
land waterway from Guatemala or El 
Salvador, in addition to products simi- 
larly imported from Canada and Mexico 
(see Import Control Announcement No. 
3 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 
25, 1942). 





Britain’s Waste-Paper Salvage 


Dramatizing the United Kingdom’s 
pressing paper shortage, British authori- 
ties saved the equivalent of 150 cargoes 
during 1941 by careful salvage of waste 
paper, according to trade reports. An 
attempt will be made to save at least the 
equivalent of 200 shiploads during 1942. 

Outstanding influence in British paper 
salvage has been the traveling exhibition, 
“Waste Paper Goes to War,” which de- 
picts the various munitions and war sup- 
plies largely dependent upon paper. 
Appearing recently in London shops, the 
exhibit drew large crowds throughout 
the city. 

Every form of waste paper must be 
saved according to regulation. British 
bus tickets must not be thrown away, and 
severe penalties follow conviction for 
burning or otherwise destroying paper. 

The waste-paper exhibit is at present 
on tour throughout the nation, featuring 
a gun turret of a bomber, accompanied by 
reminders that bullets need wads made 
from waste paper. 

A 30-foot conveyor belt used for sorting 
waste paper, attended by five girls, is an 
additional feature of the exhibit. 





Of the world’s plowed land, cereals are 
said to occupy half. Although rice near- 
ly equals wheat in volume produced, its 
area is less than half that of wheat and 
even less than that of corn. But, as 80 to 
90 percent of rice is used for food, it 
dominates the diet of more people than 
does wheat. 
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Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
August 29 and September 5, 1942 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The August 29 issue 
contains these articles: 


RADIO ADDRESS BY THE FORMER 
AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN. 


DECLARATION OF WAR BY BRAZIL 
ON GERMANY AND ITALY. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF NEW 
ZEALAND PRIME MINISTER. 


RUBBER AGREEMENT WITH EL SAL- 
VADOR. 


NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY OF URU- 
GUAY. 


ELEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SANI- 
TARY CONFERENCE. 


The September 5 issue contains these 
articles: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
ASSEMBLY. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF THE GER- 
MAN ATTACK ON POLAND: 
Message from the President of the 
United States to the President of Poland. 
Radio Address by Assistant Secretary 
Berle. 


AGREEMENTS FOR RECIPROCAL 
LEND-LEASE AID TO THE UNITED 
STATES AND ITS ARMED FORCES. 


UNITED STATES TECHNICAL MIS- 
SION TO BRAZIL. 

RELIEF FOR AMERICAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR HELD BY JAPAN. 

PROCLAIMED LIST OF CERTAIN 
BLOCKED NATIONALS: Supplement 
1, Revision III. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS ON SO- 
CIAL PLANNING. 

THE DIVISION OF DEPARTMENTAL 
(STATE) PERSONNEL. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPARTMENT (OF 
STATE) OFFICERS. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Other Publications 


NAZI CONQUEST OF DANZIG. Hans 
L. Leonhardt. 1942. 363 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Describes the events between 
1933 and 1939 which led to the nazifica- 
tion of Danzig, showing the techniques 
used by the National Socialist party, the 
reactions of the people toward them, and 
the League’s “course of divided inaction.” 
The author sketches Danzig’s history 
briefly as a background for understand- 
ing the pull of pressure on Danzig from 
Poland and Germany and the conflict 
deriving from Nazi and international in- 
terpretations of a national constitution. 
New light is thrown on the roles of 
Anthony Eden, Dr. Rauschning, Mr. Sean 
Lester, Colonel Beck, Forster, and 
Greiser, who are shown in characteristic 
moments of their political activity. 

Available from: University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 


RAND McNALLY POPULAR WORLD 
ATLAS. Rand McNally & Co. 1942. 
112 pp. Price, $1. Outstanding fea- 
tures include 37 double-page four-color 
political maps showing every quarter of 
the globe; 4 two-color air-line distance 
maps, showing world airways and sea 
and ocean routes, with mileage and rates 
per hour for airplane, steamship, and so 
on; economic graphs and charts, show- 
ing relative wealth of nations, relative 
manpower and land areas, density of 
population, world manufacturing areas, 
location of vital minerals and raw ma- 
terials, and other factors; aeronautical 
map on world-polar projection; physical 
maps showing rainfall, temperature, pre- 
vailing winds, ocean currents, and vege- 
tation zones throughout the world; mis- 
cellaneous maps and indexes. 

Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CRIPPS MISSION. R. Coupland. 
1942. 91 pp. Illus. Price, 75 cents. 


Traces the course of events in India 
from the outbreak of the present war, 
through the “August Offer,” the answer- 
ing “Sapru Proposals,” the arrival of Sir 
Stafford Cripps with the Draft Declara- 
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tion, down to the final rejection of the 
draft by all political parties. Shows wh 
the negotiations, begun and carrieg a 
with high hopes on both sides, oun. 
tually broke down. 


Available from: Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, Ny 


UKERS’ INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COFFEE BUYER’S GUIDE. William H 
Ukers. 1942. 244 pp. Illus. lth eq 
Price, $2. A work of reference and an 
index to sources of supply for buyers jp 
the tea, coffee, spice, and kindred trades 
Contains articles “All About Tea ins 
Nutshell” and “All About Coffee in g 
Nutshell”; descriptive and _ statisticg 
studies of the leading tea and coffee ex. 
porting countries and the principal cop. 
suming countries; concise tea and Coffee 
dictionaries; latest production and cop. 
sumption statistics; lists of the lea 
supply houses, and leading tea and coffee 
exporters and importers. 

Available from: The Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Co., 70 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


ORIGIN OF THE FAR EASTERN Cy. 
ILIZATIONS: A BRIEF HANDBOOK. 
Carl Whiting Bishop. 1942. 53pp. J. 
lus. War Background Studies No. 1, 


THE EVOLUTION OF NATIONS 
John R. Swanton. 1942. 23 pp. War 
Background Studies No. 2. 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. AleS Hrdlicka. 1942. 29 pp, 
War Background Studies No. 3. 


Available from: The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


LATIN AMERICA—A LIST OF RE. 
CENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Division of 
Bibliography, The Library of Congress, 
1942. 16 pp. Processed. 

Available from: The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 


SUGAR REFERENCE BOOK AND DI- 
RECTORY—VOLUME XI. E. W. Mayo 
(ed.) 1942. 160 pp. Illus. Price, $6. 
Among the outstanding features are a list 
of U.S. beet-sugar factories; U. S. cane- 
sugar factories; and directories of fac- 
tories and equipment manufacturers 
throughout the world. Also presents 
world production and consumption sta- 
tistics; U.S. Sugar Act and amendments; 
U.S. sugar tariffs; and is illustrated with 
numerous charts and maps. Interesting 
articles are included on war’s effect on 
the world sugar industry; the European 
sugar situation; byproducts of sugar 
cane, and so on. 

Available from: SUGAR, 2 W. 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOVIET ASIA: DEMOCRACY’S 
FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE. Raymond 
Arthur Davies and Andrew J. Steiger. 
1942. 384 pp. Price, $3. Soviet Asia is 
divided into four zones—the Urals and 
Western Siberia in the west, Kazakhstan 
and Central Asia in the south, the Arctic 
in the north, and the East and Far East. 
Presents historical background of this 
area and discusses in detail its inhabi- 
tants and its institutions. Describes the 
state of affairs in Soviet Asia; the indus- 
tries there; raw materials to be found 
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there; how well-linked the lines of com- 
munication are; the military establish- 
ments there, and many other interesting 
factors. Stresses the importance of this 
area in relation to our own strength in 
this vital zone and points out that this is 
the sole remaining area left to anti-Axis 

owers in Europe and Asia where inter- 
nal lines of communications are still 
available for the distribution and trans- 
fer of manpower and supplies from front 
to front and from supply base and factory 
to front. 

Available from: The Dial Press, Inc., 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y: 





Dutch Industries in Rigid 


German Harness 


Germany’s stranglehold on Dutch in- 
dustry becomes evident from a recent 
announcement of the German Chamber 
of Commerce in the Netherlands that 
Dutch production for the Reich has 
reached 2,500,000,000 reichsmarks since 
May 1940 and that the Nazis are seeking 
for further productive capacity to con- 
vert to their needs. With many Dutch 
plants forced to work exclusively on Ger- 
man orders, it is clear that the Nazis are 
robbing the country of vast amounts of 
essential supplies, leaving it with insuffi- 
cient productive capacity to meet the 
needs of its own population. 

Large metallurgical orders were, for 
instance, forced upon the shipbuilding 
trades; but the iron, steel, tin plate, 
electrical, and engineering industries 
have also been flooded with German 
orders of considerable size. 

The announcement states that the 
capacity of the Dutch textile industry 
cannot be completely utilized “because of 
raw-material shortage,” but the clothing 
industry is working extensively for Ger- 
many. Large orders could also be placed 
with the furniture industry, but because 
of dwindling wood supplies those orders 
require “careful handling.” Neverthe- 
less, almost half a million children’s beds 
have been delivered by the Netherlands 
to the Reich. 

The Dutch brick and tile industry was 
reported by the Nazis to be “in a for- 
tunate position,” as the neceSsary raw 
materials are available in Holland. Asa 
result, several million bricks and roofing 
tiles were sent to the Rhineland and 
Westphalia last year. About half the 
production of all Dutch potteries goes to 
Germany. 





Newfoundland Construction 
Booming 


Construction activities are so exten- 
sive in Newfoundland, considering the 
small population, that the mining, for- 
estry, and fishing industries are unable 
to obtain sufficient labor. 

The end of defense construction work 
is not yet in sight, and Newfoundland 
labor is expected to continue on a full- 
time basis for the rest of this year and 
Probably 1943 as well. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Donald R: Crone.—See issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 30, 1942. 


Susan Moore Hogarty—Born Waco, 


Tex. Educated Waco Public Schools, 
Baylor University, and the University of 
Texas, A.B. degree. Graduate fellowship 
student, M. A. degree, University of Texas. 
Further graduate study at Northwestern 
University. Member of Pi Gamma Mu, 
honorary social-science fraternity. 
Teacher, public schools, Austin, Tex.; as 
head of the History Department of St. 
Mary’s Episcopal College, Dallas, Tex.; 
and in Habana, Cuba. Business positions 
with Goodyear Distributor for Central 
Texas and the International] Public Ser- 
vice Corporation in New York. Euro- 
pean travel. Foreign residence in Cuba, 
Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador. Mem- 
ber of the staff of the American Repub- 
lics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, since January 1942. 


John H. Morse.—Was graduated from 
University of Illinois, 1915; varied busi- 
ness experience and Army service, 1915- 
20; Associate Professor of Economics, 
Business Administration, and Sociology 
at Hillsdale College, Mich., 1920-21; fac- 
ulty University of Nevada, 1921-24; vice 
president of Buchen Company, industrial 
advertising agency, Chicago, 1924-41; 
since January 1941, Chief of the Division 
of Commercial and Economic Informa- 
tion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington. 





Cuba is ready to expand the production 
of the papaya tree, from the green fruit 
cf which comes the drug papain, ordi- 
narily imported from the Far East. The 
tree also grows in Mexico. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—Trade Mark Applications. 


The following applications for trade- 
mark registration were published in the 
Boletin Oficial on the dates indicated. 
Mae must be filed before September 

, 1942. 

















icles Class number and Date of 

Trade-mark commodity publication 
| Ses! No. 3—Entire class____}| Aug. 18, 1942. 
York.__.___._....| No. 14—Entire class__- Do. 
Washington..___| No. 20—Entire class__. Do. 
Chris-Craft _ - No. 12—Entire class__. Do. 
W. J. Bush & | No. 1—Entire class__- Do. 

Co., Ltd. 
Bebetex__.____..| No. 16—Entire class__. Do. 
Hercules Radio_.| No. 20—Entire class__- Do. 





Brewing in Palestine 


Total production of beer in Palestine 
in 1941 exceeded 6,800,000 liters Giter= 
1.0567 quarts), and, if the present rate 
of production continues, the total 
amount for 1942 probably will reach 
9,000,000 liters. In 1938 total production 
of beer exceeded 1,700,000 liters, in 1939 
2,000,000 liters, and in 1940 4,400,000 
liters. 


Some barley of malting quality is 
grown in the southern districts of Gaza 
and Beersheba. The malting barley 
grown locally is not used in the manu- 
facture of beer, since it is considered 
more suitable for the production of dis- 
tilled liquor. Prior to the war, malting 
barley was shipped to the United King- 
dom, and, in 1938 for example, 234,600 
kilograms were exported. 


At present the malting barley produced 
in Palestine is being mixed with wheat 
flour for human consumption and is also 
being used for fodder. 


Palestine’s malt requirements are met 
through imports principally from the 
United States, Australia, and Egypt. In 
1941, 896,350 kilograms entered the 
ccuntry, against 501,641 kilograms in 
1940. 


Shipments of malt to Palestine are 
allocated by the Middle East Supply Cen- 
ter in Cairo and are based on applica- 
tions submitted by a brewers’ committee 
composed of representatives of breweries 
of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. 

In Palestine, 150 to 160 kilograms of 
malt per 1,000 liters are customarily used 
in the manufacture of beer. However, 
rice or sugar are sometimes used as 
substitutes. 





Nazis Eye Croat Bells 


In addition to taking over the copper 
mines of Croatia, once a part of Yugo- 
slavia, the German authorities, in their 
zeal to locate all available copper, have 
required the registration of church bells 
as well as utensils of copper, brass, and 
bronze, states the British press. 




















